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There’s plenty here you can't see 


YOUR TRAIN RIDE of the future may be a more de- 
lightful experience because of something you can’t 
see in this picture. 

The thing you can’t see is the customary gap 
between the ends of the rails. You can’t see it because 
it isn’t there. For the rails, instead of being bolted 
together, are welded together into lengths of solid 
metal sometimes a mile long. 

This is done by pressure-welding ... by forcing 
the rails together at their ends in the heat of oxy- 
acetylene flames until they become a single, con- 
tinuous piece, uniform in appearance, structure, 
and strength. 

Pressure-welded track is being used increasingly 
by railroads because it cuts maintenance costs and 
provides a smoother, quieter ride for passengers. 

Pressure-welding also is used by many other indus- 


tries. Some use pressure-welding for the construction 


of overland pipe lines . . . some for the fabrication o 
machinery parts...some for making oil-well too! 
.-.and some are using pressure-welding to mak 
airplane and automobile parts. 

Pressure-welding is a research development » 
The Linde Air Products Company and The Oxwel 
Railroad Service Company, Units of UCC. 

If you are a bit technically minded or just want & 
know more about this subject, write for booklet 14 
on Oxy-Acetylene Pressure-W elding. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Products of Divisions and Units include— 


ALLOYS AND METALS °« CHEMICALS « PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 


SPECIALIZED BANKING .. . Both as to resources and abil- 
ity to serve the public, the banks are today in the best position in their history 
to meet the specialized needs of business, large and small ... The experience 
ol of the war has developed new industrial processes—we might almost say, new 
ik industries. We face an age of specialization, highly developed techniques, 
and perhaps narrower margins of profit... This means that customers will 
require from banks a high degree of accurate knowledge of what business 
I is and the kind of financial help each particular business needs. For 42 
years the officers of Bankers Trust Company have been selected and trained 


l to render highly specialized service from the customer’s viewpoint. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Will it stand 
the production spurt ahead? 


Arrer reconversion delays, goods are 
reaching shelves and showrooms in 
ever-increasing quantities. In markets 
rapidly growing more competitive, it 
is imperative that the manufacturer 
step up production to establish his 
name among more buyers. 

Like most manufacturers you may 
face the dilemma of raising produc- 
tion with hard-worked holiers, tur- 
bines, engines or electrical equipment 
that served without let-up during the 
war. Yet one major accident could 
put you out of the race, for on much 
new power equipment the delivery 
date may be a long way off. 

You'll find it will pay you to se- 
cure the protective features of Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler insurance to help 
safeguard vital production. The Com- 
pany s competent inspections detect 


iccident-producing conditions in 


cilities can serve you 


power equipment—can help you put 
your power units in shape for the 
busy months ahead. 

Hartford Steam Boiler has, by far, 
the largest field staff in the nation 
devoted solely to power-equipment 
inspection. This staff draws upon the 
experience the Company has gained 
in 80 years of specializing in one 
line—power-plant insurance. And its 
many field engineers are so located 
that they can be reached quickly in 
an emergency. 

These are among the considera- 
tions that have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler the outstanding first choice 
among those who purchase Power- 
plant Insurance. Your own agent or 
broker can tell you 
more about how Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler fa- 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines + Turbines + Electrical Equipment 
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| THREAT MINIMIZED 


. officials are calmer about the 
ike than the public is. 
course, the mere existence of the 
ses an inflation problem by 
ning the day when plentiful sup- 
of goods ease price pressures. And 
. in home-heating prices affects 
st of living. But Washington does 
pect the final settlement with 
|. Lewis’ miners to push another 
in the whole price line, as the 
ettlement did—with a goes go- 
i of price boosts through industry. 
bal just isn’t the general cost item 
steel is. The only big fields in 
the price of coal has a substan- 
fect on industrial costs are coal- 
ublic utilities, railroads, and steel- 
g. Since utilities and rails are 
ted industries, it takes a long time 
st changes to show up in rate 
s-and time is of the essence. 
hough steel, it’s true, the coal price 
could spread into industrial prices 
ally, but Economic Stabilization 
or Chester Bowles is confident 
he can stop the price wave at the 
mills. It takes about 14 tons to 2 
of coal to make a ton of steel, and 
les thinks that steel can readily ab- 
any coal increase likely to come 


ased Efficiency Foreseen 


neral assumption is that John L. 
be satisfied wagewise with the 
dard 18¢ or 19¢ increase. No one 
ks there’s any fat in the coal indus- 
which could be melted down to 
part of this. But there are offset- 
factors. Coal is headed back to the 
our week, and present prices con- 
a17¢ allowance for overtime costs. 
ly output is higher on the short 
, and return of younger workers to 
mines will also increase efficiency. 
| these factors will have to be 
sed. Net effect of the wage boost 
prices will lie somewhere between 
and 30¢ a ton. To this must be 
td 10¢ or whatever smaller royalty 
ents for “health and welfare” 
ns may be able to pry out of the 
¢ owners. This is the real issue in 
strike. There’s even talk that the 
ts might settle for a smaller wage 
t to get it. 

¢ Administration, meanwhile, is 
nting on conciliation and negotia- 
to produce a quick settlement. Al- 
h at least another week of stop- 
¢ now seems indicated, it has laid 
plans for a long strike. Actually, if 
tter test of power develops, there’s 
much the Administration can do. 
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Last year, even with war raging, the 
miners refused to work when the gov- 
ernment scized the mines. 


WHAT WAS WON 


Washington is convinced that the 
battle over Iran in the United Nations 
Security Council meeting was worth 
fighting. On the surface it was staged 
as a defense of national sovereignty and 
respect for treaties; actually, it brought 
into the open the basic economic rival- 
ries in the Middle East which have 
caused intrigue and friction for dec- 
ades (page 17). 

It’s fairly sure now that the U.S. 
and Britain will get a chance to bid 
with the Soviets for oil concessions in 
northern Iran without the threat of 
interference by the Red Army. 

The Soviet oil offer also reveals that 
Moscow intends to extend to the Mid- 
dle East the pattern of joint government 
stock companies already proposed to 
several Balkan countries—and protested 
by Washington. 


WAGE-PRICE TRAP 


Employers who take it for granted 
that they can give anybody an 184¢ 
pay boost and cover it with an increased 
price may find themselves in the same 
box as the Detroit dairies. 

The dairies signed up with the C.1.O. 
for 184¢ without waiting for National 
Wage Stabilization Board approval. But 
then the board held that 10¢ would be 
a suitable boost for the dairies—and they 
are now debarred from seeking price re- 
lief based on the extra 84¢. 

Detroit tool and die shops are simi- 
larly caught, having to absorb the 14¢ 
difference between a 20¢ boost they 
signed up for and the 184¢ approved by 
the board. 


TRUMAN GETS BLAMED 


Administration efforts seeking a com- 
promise on its minimum wage revision 
were weakened by the steam roller vote 
(43-31) with which the Senate slapped 
on the Russell amendment calling for 
a boost in parity prices of farm products 
by including labor costs in the calcula- 
tion of parity. The leadership had fig- 
ured on settling for a 60¢ minimum 
instead of the 65¢ and ultimately 75¢ 
set up in the original legislation—plus 
extension of the coverage of the law to 
additional workers. 

But after the show of strength by the 


opposition, the best the leaders hope 
for is 60¢ and at the preseut coverage. 
Some of them blame President Tru 
man, since his statement that he would 
veto the bill if it included the parity 
boosting feature was a signal ta the en 
tire opposition to climb aboard the Rus- 
sell amendment. 


WAITING FOR THE PUBLIC 


The Administration's tepid attitude 
toward the plan announced last week by 
a State Dept. committee for preventing 
an atomic armaments race by assigning 
all basic work on fissionable materials to 
an international body—the Atomic De- 
velopment Authority—is deeply disturb- 
ing to proponents of the plan. Ber 
nard Baruch, who has been appointed 
U. S. representative on UNO's com- 
mission to study control of the atom 
bomb, is said to be cool to the plan, and 
Administration officials have been un 
willing to get behind it until they sce 
what sort of public reaction it evokes. 
So far, without authoritative support, 
the plan is failing to draw much reac- 
tion of any sort. 

Hopes of those who like the plan 
are now centered on hearings which 
Senator McMahon’s committee on 
atomic energy will start as soon as it 
has reported out domestic control legis- 
lation. There’s a chance the hearings 
may stir up enough approval to gain 
active Administration support for the 
State Dept. proposal. 


Army Influence Modified 


In domestic control, the Army’s role 
was reduced when the McMahon com- 
mittee decided to modify the so-called 
Vandenberg amendment, which would 
have set up a military commission along- 
side the proposed civilian atomic energy 
commission and with practically equal 
powers. 

The new version of the Vandenberg 
amendment differs more in tone than in 
substance from the old. But the tone 
is important. The military group would 
be definitely subordinated to the ci- 
vilian, and its field of activity would 
be confined to “‘matters relating to mili- 
tary applications” instead of the much 
broader field of “the common defense 
and security.” 


FRIENDLESS PETRILLO 


With the A.F.L. keeping hands off, 
all indications are that President Tru- 
man will sign the anti-Petrillo bill which 
Congress passed last week. Federation 
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First there had to be power, 

Before Nagasaki, Hiroshima or New Mex- 
ico ... before a single production wheel could 
be turned to manufacture atomic bombs, it 
was necessary to provide a large source of 
steam electric power. 

The initial step was the immense new high 
pressure steam electric station at the Clinton 
Engineer Works, Manhattan District, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 


Combustion Engineering was given the im- 
portant task of constructing the steam gen- 
erating units required for the project. Three 
units were installed which together consume 
120 tons of coal per hour and supply all the 
steam that is required for power generation. 


Sixty-five hundred tons of steel, including 
two hundred miles of alloy and steel tubing, 
were used in the construction of these units, 
each of which is as high as a twelve-story 
building. Delivering steam at fourteen hun- 
dred pounds pressure, with pulverized coal as 


T- is 


fuel, they rank among the world’s largest and 
most efficient. 


Constructed under war conditions, with 
time the vital factor, these huge steam genera- 
tors were designed, built and placed in service 
in one-half the normal time. It was only ten 
months after the War Department ordered 
them that the first unit was producing the 
power that ultimately resulted in the creation 
of the atomic bomb. 


For this and other contributions to atomic 
bomb production, Combustion Engineering 
was one of the companies that was given the 
Seventh Biennial Award for Chemical En- 
gineering Achievement. A-951 


Combustion 
EUGIMCEIING 


200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN (continued 


Lis are not sorry to see the bump- 
jader of the musicians union 
, down a peg by legislation aimed 
-. mules requiring radio stations to 
gand-by musicians and restricting 
icqsts of noncommercial and for- 
music. 

wway, A.F.L.’s counsel, Joseph H. 
ay, is confident that the bill will 
jared unconstitutional. 


* 
™ Bort MARKET CLEW 
# ychinery manufacturers with an 


“ 4, markets in Europe should watch 
tems ultimately written into the 
pt-Import Bank credit to France. 
jshington negotiators, alarmed 
the mounting competition from 
foreign and domestic buyers for 
limited supplies of U. S. machinery 
to be produced this year, are 
to tie strings to the French 


Paris can be forced to agree not 
any of the Ex-Im Bank funds to 
equipment in this country which 
| otherwise be secured as German 
sitions, a precedent will be set for 
t negotiations with other Euro- 
» countries. 

date, European nations have 
ono enthusiasm for secondhand 
equipment likely to be available 
‘ the Potsdam reparations agree- 
t (page 107). 
1a few lines, Paris almost certainly 
insist on the right to buy new 
pment—and the U. S. is the only 
m capable of supplying much of it. 


ELAND ISSUE BACK 


iver Of federal claim to tide- 
i. the issue which started the rum- 
ower Edwin W. Pauley’s nomination 
nder Secretary of the Navy, is com- 
ip again. 

ie bill’s coastal-state sponsors in 
Senate frankly aren’t certain what 
t the bad odor surrounding the 
fornia oil man’s connection with it 
have on passage. A vote by the 
ite Judiciary Committee in a week 
) will be an indicator. 

the outlook isn’t bright, the bill 
ably will be dropped until after the 

ms. Its backers don’t want a noisy 
‘and would like to be sure of 
zh votes to escape a veto. 

wsident Truman’s position is a big 
‘ton mark. He resents the drubbing 
Pauley got in the Senate, and 
ems to have no convictions on the 
's of the federal vs. state ownership 
e. He did authorize filing of the 
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government's suit asserting title to Cali- 
fornia’s rich tidal oil lands, a suit which 
the quitclaim bill would quash, but said 
that all he wanted was to get the issue 
settled one way or another. 


PLUGS FOOD STANDARDS 


“In the interest of consumers,” the 
Food & Drug Administration is step- 
ping up its work on establishing mini- 
mum quality standards for food prod- 
ucts. Considerable progress was made 
before the war in determining standards 
for various foods with which processors 
must comply in order to ship their 
products in interstate commerce. 

Topping the new list are corn meal 
and related products. To most people 
corn meal is just so much mush, but 
it’s the bread of a large southern popula- 
tion, and there’s talk now of adding vita- 
mins, Milling interests are opposed to 
standardization on the ground that it 
would retard competitive improvement 
of products but, prodded by nutrition- 
ists, FDA is going ahead anyway with 
hearings. 

Even country-milled meal containing 
the corn germ is deficient in pellagra- 
preventing niacin, nutritionists say, 
while degerminated meal and grits have 
a vitamin and mineral content much 
lower than that of government-stand- 
ardized enriched flour and bread. 


REORGANIZING ECONOMY 


PF. D.R. always said it couldn't be 
done, but President ‘Truman thinks 
economies can be achieved from gov- 
ernment reorganization—or at least that 
government reorganization can be made 
to look economical. 

A few weeks ago, the Budget Bureau 
showed ‘Truman its plan for realigning 
government agencies under the terms 
of the reorganization law. He sent it 
back with instructions to produce some- 
thing with more economy in it. Any 
day now, the bureau will turn over its 
revised plan to Edward Locke, formet 
handyman for Donald Nelson on WPB, 
who 1s acting as White House liaison on 
the project. 

‘Truman's predecessor, who had a 
running fight with Congress on reorgan 
ization (the “dictator bill’), admitted 
that he expects few economies from 
switching bureaus, but argued on the 
basis of more effective administration. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


The roof stays on the hen coop. 
OPA has decided not to take the ccil- 
ings off poultry (B\W—Mar.23'46,p5 
In the last two weeks meat shortages 
have driven poultry prices back up to 
ceilings. 

Although OPA held up the con- 


Election of B. Carroll Reece as 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee has clinched conservative 
control of party machinery for the 
coming fight over the G.O.P. presi- 
dential nomination. The triumph 
of the Taft-Bricker forces leaves Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey with no more 
than one small, well-polished shoe in 
the door. And former Goy. Harold 
E. Stassen of Minnesota, like Wen- 
dell Willkie in 1940, faces the for- 
midable task of capturing enough 
popular support to break the grip 
of the intrenched party machine on 
the Republican national convention 
in 1948. 

Veteran of 25 years in the House, 
Reece’s first job will be to line up his 
colleagues behind a positive legisla- 
tive program on which Republican 
candidates can make their November 
fight for control of Congress. Many 
prominent Republicans feel that if 
they fail to gain contro] at least of 


Reece Election Triumph for Conservatives 


the House, their chances of putting 
their man in the White House will 
be no better in 1948 than in 1944. 


B. Carroll Reece 


Do present difficulties in getting all the 
plastics you could use discourage you 
; about the future? Don’t let them. 


Temporarily we are having the same 
; embarrassing trouble as other major 

materials manufacturers supplying all 
current demand with current facilities. 
BUT that situation won’t last much 
longer here, we know. 


Monsanto’s $48 million expansion pro- 
gram now underway has a large share 
of it earmarked for plastics . . . produc- 
tion facilities for some Monsanto Plas- 
tics are being stepped up as much as 
ten-fold! 


nme 
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So don’t hesitate. Employ plastics’ many 
advantages in the new products you're 
designing or the old products you're 
converting now. Get the color, the 
beauty, the economy and the sales 
propulsion only plastics can give. 
And do it with confidence with 
Monsanto, where the future is big 
enough for your plans. 


We'll welcome a frank discussion of 
your needs and our facilities, present 
and future, anytime. Meanwhile we'll 
do our level best to serve you ... with 
complete technical information, coun- 
sel, samples...as well as materials 
from the broadest and most versatile 
family of plastics in the industry. Write, 
wire or phone: Monsanto CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Massachusetts. 
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struction freeze order for a month to 
give its field offices time to get ready, 
they still had not recovered from their 
disintegration last fall. Field offices are 
snowed under, and many builders seek- 
ing exemptions from the order will 
have a long wait. 


THE COVER 


Nothing manmade gets more imbed- 

ded in the history of a nation as a rail- 
road. Few men get so indoctrinated in 
the business of a nation as a railroad 
president. 
@On Apr. 13 a century of American 
business will march through the mind 
of Martin W. Clement as, by position 
and by temperament, he dominates the 
celebration of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the charter that put the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad into the marrow of 
American history. 

No institution, except perhaps gov- 

ernment, accumulates so many bouquets 
and brickbats as a railroad. For 44 of 
Pennsvlvania’s first 100 years—for the 
the last eleven as president of the road 
—Clement has been a highly positive 
mn somewhere on the receiving line 
of such attentions from the public. 
e The official literature on Pennsyl- 
vania’s 100th anniversary will descant 
traditionally on its president’s rise from 
the traditional start as rodman. It will 
set forth appropriate examples of his 
railroading resourcefulness, knowledge 
of transportation, appreciation of human 
relationships in railroading, and capacity 
for direct action. Those who know his 
work could expand on what it will say 
of his operating ingenuity in the depres- 
sion and of his contributions to his 
country in the second World War. 

However, sidelights frequently illumi- 
nate a man better than the official kliegs. 
So Business Week adds for the record 
that Martin W. Clement (b. Dec. 5, 
1881) was salutatorian of his Sunbury 
(Pa.) high school graduating class, from 
which he went on to Trinity College; 
is an avid gardener at home (Rosemont, 
Pa., in the “Main Line” suburbs of 
Philadelphia); enjoys fishing off the Jer- 
sey coast; plays very mild golf but likes 
to walk around the course and con- 
siders the game a good vehicle for 
companionship; reads western stories, 
the woollier the better; is a movie fan 
but thinks Will Rogers had no succes- 
sor; is a pillar of the Episcopal Church; 
constantly folds and unfolds his hands 
when talking; scorned a proffered colo- 
nelcy when Roosevelt made him top 
adviser to the War Dept. in the brief 
wartime takeover of the nation’s 
strike-threatened railroads (BW-—Jan.8 
"44,p16). 


The Pictures——Press Assn.—7, 18, 22, 34, 90; 
Acme—15, 16, 39; Int. News—98; Sovfoto— 
109; McGraw-Hill World News—110. 
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If you are thinking of a new pian: 
or branch almost anywhere in New 
York State, you can profitably dis. 
cuss the matter in confidence with 
a Marine Midland Bank. 

There are Marine Midland Bank: 
in 41 New York State Commu- 
nities; the officers of these banks 
know their towns and have been 
friends of the local businessme: 
since they were all boys together 


in knee-breeches. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


| TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


u 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 9 
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Industrial operations slowed down ever so slightly, even as early as 
this week,’ as a consequence of the coal strike. 

So far the slackening is only precautionary. Most industries have 
enough coal for immediate needs (BW—Mar.16’46,p102). Banking of 
blast furnaces and coke ovens is simply insurance against a long strike. 

But a stoppage lasting more than three or four weeks would be paralyz- 
ing. Washington can’t afford to permit it (BW—Mar.9’46p9). 


A three-way compromise is indicated—between miners, operators, and 
OPA. Here, for once OPA doesn’t have to worry too much about the effect 
a price rise would have on the cost of living (page 5). 

7 

April will be the best month since the war’s end, coal or no coal. 

Business Week’s Index ended March at approximately last December’s 
best level. Production of many consumers’ durables—tires, radios, home 
washers—is at or near prewar average. Auto output is rising rapidly. 

The Office of War Mobilization & Reconversion asserts total civilian 
production is at its highest peacetime level. Retail trade is booming. Farm 
prices and income continue high. 

Thus the stage is set for a prolonged upswing in employment, output, 
and consumers’ incomes if the remaining labor troubles can be settled. 


© 
Production schedules of leading automobile and truck manufacturers 
indicate the industry may reach a 3,000,000-unit annual rate this month. 
There are still troubles with parts and materials, however. 


Ford, which had stepped up rapidly after the steel strike to its best post- 
war rate, laid off 35,000 workers at midweek for lack of steel. That’s just a 
sample. 

Before this layoff, it had looked as though Ford’s production rate might 
very shortly get up to the million-a-year mark. 

This layoff, however, is scheduled to last but a week. Meanwhile, Gen- 
eral Motors is beginning to bolster the industry’s total output. 


* 

Rising production of new motor cars will pinch jalopy owners. More 
batteries and tires will be required for original equipment, less will be avail- 
able for repairs. Due to the lead shortage, it is very doubtful that battery 
makers can meet their replacement goal anyhow. 

Steel shortages and strikes in accessory plants have prevented the 
building of any reserve of repair parts in most categories. 

Replacement tires are in about the best position. Yet the backlog has 
grown to a point where it is most difficult to catch up. Even recent output 
of around 1,200,000 passenger car casings a week is unlikely to bring any 
material easing of the situation until late this year. 


a 

The very satisfactory level of tire production for February and March 
was not accomplished without getting over some obstacles. Nor is the rubber 
industry out of the woods by any means. 

The Civilian Production Administration has acted to relieve the extreme 
textile shortage (which didn’t end when OPA raised prices). 

Yet some manufacturers have experienced temporary stoppages due to 
lack of materials; they aren't yet sure that CPA’s help will be enough. 

It is likely that textile shortages will be felt less in tire output than in 
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mechanical rubber items, coated goods, and footwear. Truck tires, mean- 
while, will improve in quality because they are gettlng more natural rubber 
as supplies from the Far East trickle in. 


ov 

Corporate financial statements will continue to defy analysis for some 
time. The old rules of thumb aren’t much help these days. 

General Motors’ pamphlet report gives some idea why this is. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., goes into great detail in explaining unusual charges, deductions 
from postwar reserves, special amortization of war plant, tax recoveries, 
and nonrecurring profits for 1945. 

The sum of this is to show the complexity of accounting in a period such 
as this, the pitfalls awaiting the tenderfoot who attempts to analyze income 
statements or balance sheets. 

Most quarterly financial statements don’t go into the detail G. M. does. 
It is well to look before you leap to conclusions on 1946 earnings. 


a 

Important regional variations in business activity will be accentuated 
as peacetime channeling becomes more pronounced. 

A partial measurement of these shifts can be had from rail freight. 
Regional shippers’ advisory*boards expect carloadings in the current quarter 
to be down 4.2% from the 1945 second quarter for the country. 

But, inside that national pattern, note a decline of 27% for the South- 
west (which had huge war shipments a year ago) against an anticipated 
rise of 12.7% in the New England region. 

Major industrial regions such as the Allegheny district and the Great 
Lakes region are expected to show very small declines. 


. 
Cool heads in the air transport industry currently are warning their less 
conservative associates against the danger of overexpansion. 


Several factors enter their considerations: the many planes on order; 
large capacity of new ships; great speeds that mean more trips; and growth 
of feeder lines which will grab freight and a few passengers. 


Railroads, meanwhile, will fight tooth-and-nail over passengers. 
es 
Danger exists that the housing program will get in the way of vital indus- 
trial expansion (page 55) under the over-all control plan. 
The Civilian Production Administration is trying to avoid such imbal- 


ance by having local boards pass on the necessity for projects. However, 
not all industries are convinced they will get proper consideration. 


The Television Broadcasters Assn., for example, has appealed to CPA 
for exemption of its infant industry from terms of the new stop order. 


* 

Worst of the meat shortage for 1946 will come ingthe current quarter 
if Dept. of Agriculture estimates pan out. 

Average amounts for each civilian for the successive quarters of this 
year are put at 150 Ib., 139 Ib., 145 Ib., and 166 Ib. 

The important thing here is that 166 Ib. per capita in the fourth quar- 
ter should about balance demand at high-level national income. That might 
not crack prices, but it would crack black markets. 
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Don’t THINK a lampshade has an easy time of it! Like 
a cat, it needs nine lives...and then some! Its existence 
is endlessly dogged by worrisome heat, dryness, damp- 
ness, dust, sunlight, cleansing, and many more things. 
Rayon lampshades have a remarkable record for long 
life despite these hazards. That is because rayon is a man- 
made fiber, and thus can be engineered to do widely as- 


sorted things. 


You see, rayon fibers are made in varied lengths, 


strengths and thicknesses. They are spun into an endless 
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Ofices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


@Reg. U. S. Pat. Om. 


Why a Lampshade Needs Nine Lives... PLUS! 


DAMPNES 
ae 4 : 


CLEANSING 


variety of yarns, for an endless variety of textiles. Textile 
moreover, with many different finishes. 

Research engineers of American Viscose Corporati 
cooperate closely with textile makers in adapting rayo 
to given needs that range all the way from lampshad 
and lingerie to tough rayon cords that make your au' 


mobile tires stronger .. . longer lasting. 
— (> t=. 


As the nation’s largest producer of rayon, we neve 
cease in our efforts to adapt rayon to new uses, for ne 


and better products for everyone to enjoy. 
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fifteen months, possibly a year from 
» the Price Control Act and the 
‘A will come to an end. ‘The chances 
that nobody will remember to cheer 
it oficial demise, although many 
inessman would do so now. 
then, either Congress will have 
down OPA’s arm by crippling 
adments or, barring continued pro- 
on-hampering strikes, the OPA will 
ye lifted practically all controls as sup- 
watches up to demand. In either case, 
ebig exception is rents. Public clamor 
acute housing situation is too 
to permit relaxation of control 
along time to come. 
Stormy Course—There’s no telling 
which way price control will go 
Industry and agriculture want im- 
fate relief. The Administration is 
pressed. Congressmen making the 
for a year’s extension of the Price 
rol Act from June 30 fully expect 
the normally pro-Administration 
Banking Committee will report 
bill loaded with control-wrecking 
dments. 
More damage will be done on the 
ouse floor, and in the Senate, where 
e bill will go to a committee in 
hich the farm bloc, with the upper 
and, will try to substitute higher 
im prices for government subsidies. 
They Are “For” It—A bold play by 
e Administration may prevent a 
eck, Probably there are no more than 
dozen congressmen who would vote 
zinst extension of the Price Control 
ct. That would damn them with many 
mnk-and-file constituents, and even the 
lessure groups are on record in favor 
f extension in name if not in fact. 

So, if Congress sends a bill to the 
eva hite House some time in June which 
new™educes OPA to practical impotence, 
resident ‘Truman could veto it, and 
hus force Congress into passing a res- 
ution extending the law as is. 

The Administration has time on its 
ide. The crushing weight of the anti- 
bice-control forces may pile up on itself 
n the last minute jam before the June 
» @) deadline. 
> A Shorter Life?—In that situation, 
vongress might, however, cut off the 
ovate of OPA at some point short of a 
vicqmear. OPA officials would be well sat- 

ied with an extension to next Mar. 31 


PA Writes Its Testament 


~ While bargaining with Congress for time to finish the job 
# sees it, agency pursues policy of lifting and relaxing its re- 
dions as rapidly as its appraisal of inflation problem will permit. 


—as Republicans on the House com- 
mittee proposed this weeck—if Congress 
will leave them with what they regard 
as sufficient inflation fire-fighting equip- 
ment. 

Right now, Economic Stabilization 
Director Chester Bowles and OPA Chicf 
Paul Porter are trying desperately to bat 
down proposals that they regard as 
“legalizing inflation.” Worse than no 
price control at all, in their opinion, 
would be cost-plus pricing. An amend- 
ment proposed by Rep. Jesse Wolcott, 
Michigan Republican, would establish 
production cost plus a reasonable profit 
as the price yardstick on any and every 
commodity. And an amendment pro- 

osed by Rep. Fred Hartley, Jr., New 
scons Republican, would prescribe cost 
plus customary margins and trade dis- 
counts. 

e Cost Absorption—With wage boosts 
reaching throughout industry, OPA 
takes the position that its only hope of 
keeping a governor on prices is to force 
manufacturers to absorb their increased 
labor and materials costs. The issue is 


particularly critical, since OPA official 
admit that little additional absorption 
can be expected from distributors. 

As its guide in granting price in- 
creases in industries whose earning 
have been hard hit by cost increases, 
OPA’s benchmark ever since 1943 
usually has been an industry's 1936-39 
margin of profits on current net worth. 
The agency expects the boost recently 
granted in steel to yield that industry a 
1936-39 rate of carmings, on the aver- 
age, over the coming year. It assumes 
that stecl operations will pick up rapidly, 
and it has calculated the measure of 
price relicf on that basis. 
¢ Question of Judgment—So the appli- 
cation of the earnings standard be- 
comes, in the last analysis, a question of 
judgment—a judgment that, in the case 
of stecl, may be upset by the coal strike. 
OPA probably will argue that the in- 
evitable increase in the price of coal 
will not be sufficient to warrant another 
price boost in steel, but a long shut- 
down of the steel mills certainly would 
drag down their earnings this year. 

Prices fixed for industries reconverting 
to their peacetime products also are 
theoretically geared by OPA to pro- 
ducing their base-period earnings when 
output reaches “good volume.” ‘The 
manufacturers contend that their profits 
shouldn’t be thus tied down, and both 
the Colmer committee of the House 
and the Committee for Economic De- 


AERIAL SERVICE VIA THE GREAT CIRCLE 


Before the war, among U.S. lines Pan American World Airways had the over- 
seas skyroutes pretty much to itself. Today, most airlines are plotting overwater 
flights, but the patriarch is still skilled at jockeying for position. A Pan Ameri- 
can Constellation (above) last week made the first chartered flight over the 
4,789-mi. Great Circle route from Tokyo to Seattle in 184 hours. Temporarily, 
weekly flights will service UNRRA in Shanghai and Tokyo. 
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velopment have drawn hot fire from 
Price Administrator Paul Porter by pro- 
posals for liberalizing the base period. 

e Waiting for Patterns—These sugges- 
tions would compel OPA to allow much 
higher ceilings during the transition 
stage than the automobile manufactur- 
ers have got or than the price-controllers 
will allow the makers of refrigerators, 
stoves, radios, lawnmowers, and other 
consumer durables to compensate them 
for wage, materials, and parts increases 
since last August. Action by OPA 
these fields is waiting until the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board sets 
“wage patterns.” 

While remaining within the frame- 
work of its conviction that the infla- 
tionary fuse is still burning and will 
explode the whole economy if it’s not 
damped, the OPA is nonetheless relax- 
ing its pricing standards. It is raising, 
suspending, or removing ceilings en- 
tirely over a wide range of industries, 
products, and individual: firms. 

e Increases—Following through on the 
price increase in basic steel, the agency 
has granted price increases on steel mill 
products of 8.2%; concrete reinforcing 
bars, 5% to 6%; warehouse sales of 
steel, about 6%; steel shipping contain. 
ers, 10%; nuts, bolts, and screws, 7%; 
steel a 4%; malleable yn 
about 7 %; ferrous forgings, 16.25%; pig 

° 

iron, 3° lo. 

To spur production of essential com- 
modities such as building materials and 
canned goods, OPA has made many in- 
creases im prices, Similar action has 
been taken on low-end apparel, furni- 
ture, and other consumer goods. With 
some exceptions, any industry making 
more than one product is being given 
ceiling prices on each to cover its aver- 
age total cost of making and selling 
that product. 

Coming soon is an order permitting 
automatic firm by firm price increases 
in a wide range of miscellaneous prod- 
ucts which have no industry identity. 

On capital machinery and equipment, 
OPA probably will suspend ceilings en- 
tirely instead of simply allowing a hori- 
zontal increase as first contemplated 
(BW —Mar.16'46,p17). Meantime, the 
agency has allowed an increase of 4% 
in ceiling prices for all machinery, 
parts, and industrial equipment, at all 
levels of sale, where the percentage of 
steel costs in selling prices is over 40%. 
¢ More and More—Porter candidly ad- 
mits that OPA would decontrol faster 
if it did not stand in dread of feeding 
inflationary psychology. He has prom- 
ised Congress that if it permits him to 
retain administrative discretion, he will 
work toward lifting all ceilings on 
products not important to living costs 
and business costs by the end of the 
year, and as the year end approaches, 
from more and more important com- 
modities. 
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Blow to Utilities 


Supreme Court's ruling in 
North American case indicates 
death sentence will be upheld 
completely in later decision. 


Public utilities were left some hope 
of avoiding the full violence of the hold- 
ing company law’s “death sentence” this 
week—but it was pretty forlorn. 

Contrary to gencral belief, the Su- 
preme Court did not rule on the death 
sentence last Monday when it decided 
the North Amcrican Co. case in favor 
of the Securitics & Exchange Commis- 
sion: But the unanimity of the 6-0 
ruling that the SEC could require a 
holding company to reduce itself to a 
single integrated property was a shock 


to the utility industry. 


e Why the Recess?—Yct the court 
didn’t rule in cases involving three 
other companies that were being tried 
in concert with the action against North 
American. That was the one consola- 
tion. Why, reasoned utility lawyers, did 
the court recess without ruling on the 
remaining issues unless there is some 
important disagreement? 

These other cases involve Engincers 
Public Service Co., American Power 
& Light Co., and Electric Power & 
Light Co. The latter two directly chal- 
lenge constitutionality of the death sen- 
tence—Scction 11 (B) (2)—of the hold- 
ing company law. Under that clause, 
the pair had been ordered to dissolve 


Fighting for OPA, chief Paul Porter 
dilates against inflation, but is amen- 


able to “safe” decontrol of prices. 


themselves and cease to ¢ 

tinct from the North Amer 

which the company is alloy 

it integrates. 

e Upset Is Unlikely—Even 

garded as virtually impossit 
“death sentence” will be up + ¢.. 
both A.P.&L. and E.P¢ 

a circuit court has affirmed \/°, 
solution order. Only six just 

the cases before the Suprem 

least three of whom are consider 
tain to uphold the provision. , 
3-3 split would allow the lo 
decision to stand. 

In upholding SEC’s right to o; 
North American to divest. itself of . 
but its system serving the 
area, Justice Murphy estab): 
North American had domi) 
opcrations of its subsidiaries. 

e Interstate Entity—The justice poi: 
out that, by owning securities of j 
state operating companies and by ys 
instrumentalities of interstate cq 
merce (mails, phones, rails, etc.), \ . 
American became not a mer 
but an interstate entity itself. ry to 

He cited the intent of Co: 12TeSs { the Se 
regulate utility holding companies ¢ wed 
gaged in interstate commerce and 4 idle ° 
gucd that Congress’ authority w finuati 
the commerce clause of the Constit ough i 
tion “‘does not operate so as to rend contal 
the nation powerless to defend its ed - 
against economic forces that Cong: mewise 
decrees inimical or destructive of tg °@!™ 
national economy. Rather it is purces ¢ 
affirmative power commensurate ew Jer 
the national need.” E. Pra 

On this basis, Murphy said, the po lost E. 
to order divestment of securities of mor noted, 
than a single, integrated system is nm”'Y —P 
attackable under the commerce claws ied St 
¢ Doesn’t Require Dumping—\lurphgiR" the 
likewise disposed of the contention th pent pr 
divestment would violate the due pro ans of | 
ess clause of the Constitution by + ftable 
quiring forced sale for possibly inade ent pi 
quate considerations and by nullifying apP 
the investor's right to pooled ownershigg® ™ ™ 
of securities and unified managemcf™ estir 
of the companies they represent. Mu — 
phy said that the act does not “‘contengmpince t! 
plate or require the dumping or force il begs 
liquidation” of securities of operatin d mot 
subsidiaries but permits their exchang ds. Its 
for holding company issues. a 

“But should securities be sold fqgpmate 
cash,”” Murphy asserted, “speculation a  billio 
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e Divestment Plan Pending—In 19+! side th 
North American held securities in 5 Middl 
corporations in 17 states and the Distr AVES. 

of Columbia. Its subsidiaries _provict teup| 
electric service for more than 3,0(0,)03S W 
customers. It has filed a voluntary play the | 
of divestment with SEC which has n° mapean 
been acted upon pending settlement ¢ 10 2. 
the case decided this week. Dut a 
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‘Jand Diplomacy 


Petroleum reserves are a 
| issue in the Iranian dispute 
“4 Russia seeks a larger share 
fiddle East potential. 


test-drilling at Hunter College in 
York’s Bronx, where United Na- 
; Security Council delegates shad- 
xed with procedural matters relat- 
to the lranian question, would have 
ised a substratum saturated with 
There was even a little surface seep- 
during the testimony of Iran’s dele- 
. but the Council members looked 
| yjugpother way. 
* he Middle East today is the focal 
st of friction among the Great Pow- 


We whose economic, political, and mili- 

. Me interests all conflict there. In oil 
cone the prize is tempting. 

\amuiddle Resources—According to 

ivestqgmates presented by the U.S. oil in- 

ry to the O'Mahoney committee 

the Senate, 42% of the world’s 


’ wed” petroleum reserves are in the 
| Madle East. With the geological 
inuation “into the Soviet Union 
ugh Baku and north to Ufa), the 
contains more than half the world’s 
ed reserves. 
noredmikewise, Russia and the Middle East 
f dg claim 50% of the world’s ultimate 
urces of oil, estimated by Standard 
ew Jersey’s famed oil geologist Wal- 
E. Pratt at 600 billion bbl. 
lost Estimates Doubtful—It should 
noted, however, that the only trust- 
vey “proved” reserve is that of the 
laysmited States. U.S. estimates are based 
in the known potential output of 
1 thagpent producing areas utilizing present 
ans Of production at current costs for 
ftable sale by present methods at 
nt prices. Only Venezuelan esti- 
es approach ined of the U.S. re- 
¢ im accuracy and conservatism. All 
er estimates of “‘proved”’ reserves are, 
My COMparison, rough guesses. | 
tenance the first large-scale production 
cee! began, the United States has sup- 
sting? More than 60% of the world’s 
ds. Its proved reserves are now at an 
ime peak of over 21 billion bbl., and 
| {gmmate resources are put at about 
a Dillion bbl. 
cot S. Proved Reserves—American oil 
tio panies—with 30% of the world’s 
ed reserves at home, 10% abroad 
g4mmide the Middle East, and 17% in 
| i Middle East—control 57% of proved 
tndgetves. Their rivals are the govern- 
idee t-supported British and Dutch com- 
mes, which own 28% of the total, 
i the U.S.S.R., which, with eastern 
n om fields in the Soviet sphere, 


but 2 considerable, and only roughly 
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measurable, share of the world’s ulti- 


mate petroleum resources is.still owned 
by small nations. The current battle in 
the Security Council is, in part, a fight 
for this share, although debate is couched 
in the euphemistic language of diplo- 
macy. 

e The Crucial Issue—At present, the 


into four categories: American-owne: 
31%; British-Dutch, 19%: Soviet 
(owned or controlled), 19%: still un 
exploited, or exploited by the small na 
tions owning the resources, 31 ‘ 
How will the vast unexploited 

serves be developed? ‘The Soviet Union 
has proposed a joint-stock company at 


world’s ultimate resources fall roughly rangement to Iran that is similar to its 
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Doto: World Petroleum 


More than half the world’s proved oil reserves—a doubtful quantity in any area 
outside the U.S.—and half the world’s ultimate reserves are in the Middle 
East, the U.S.S.R., and lesser eastern European fields within the new Sovict 
sphere of influence. Diplomatic maneuvering for dominance in the Middle 
East, with the unallocated oil concessions at stake, lies behind the United 
Nations Security Council inquiry into the Iranian question. 
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policy in Rumania (BW —Nov.10'45, 
pill). This would be a stiff challenge 
to American, British, and Dutch con- 
cessionaires throughout the oil-rich Mid- 
dle East. But the suggestion put for- 
ward by the British Foreign Office ma 
seem equally challenging to the small 
nations that own the oil. 
e An Extra Share?—While stanchly de- 
fending the right of self-determination 
and freedom of action for small states, 
Britain is preparing to recommend 
internationalization of Iran’s “unex- 
ploited” oil reserves under the United 
Nations Economic & Social Council. 
Britain already dominates Iranian oil 
through concessions held by the govern- 
ment-controlled Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
and this plan presumably would cut 
another slice of the pie for the British, 
who would be entitled to share in the 
new division. 

After the last war Iraq’s oil conces- 
sions were divided among several powers, 


excluding Russia. If the same device is” 


followed in the present dispute over 
Iran, the Soviet Union will undoubtedly 
demand the “equitable share” obtained 
by the United States for American op- 
erators in Iraq in 1924. 

e Narrowin Privileges—Stil another as- 
pect of the fight concerns the increasing 
tendency among small nations to limit 
straight concession rights given to for- 
cign firms and to establish some form 
of nationalization of their resources, 
vith technical aid and equipment pur- 
chased abroad. 

If the US.S.R. obtains rights in 
northern Iran and sets up the proposed 
joint-stock companies to exploit the oil 
fields, giving the Iranian government a 
larger ken of the proceeds than it now 
obtains through royalties on foreign 
concessions, other outside operators can 
look for trouble. The Soviet method 
might help to spread through the Mid- 
dle East a pattern already developing 
elsewhere, notably in Latin America: 
expropriation or the threat of expro- 
priation, and a general deterioration of 
the privileged trade terms hitherto en- 
joyed by foreign firms. 


Chicken for Europe 


Citizens of Brown Valley, 
Minn., have their own plan for 
feeding Europe. They run a 
“chicken jackpot” to which local 
farmers donate poultry. When 
there are 50 or more birds in the 
jackpot, some women’s organiza- 
tion pools pressure cookers and 
the chickens are canned for ship- 
ment abroad. 

If this plan also helps relieve 
surpluses of poultry and eggs that 
threaten to depress markets, so 
much the better. 


MATCHING THE SPECTRUM’S COLORS WITH EIGHT 


At Martin-Senour Co.’s new paint bar, Harold Lloyd of the movies dray 
formulated mixture to match the dress of a model. With the Nu-Hue sys 


Pe. ws 


any of a thousand tones can be matched in a few minutes by comparin 
sample color with those on nine color charts or cards in a color file. On 
back of each hue is its formula by weight providing painters and dealers y 
a foolproof method of obtaining accurate matches. Only eight colors ax 
quired—yellow, red, orange, purple, blue, green, gray, and white. In New Y 
W. J. Sloane, in Chicago Marshall Field & Co., will inaugurate the color} 
which resemble soda fountains, have extra spigots for extenders, varnis 
(for enamels), and white to provide flat, semigloss, and gloss finishes. C 
wise, the custom-mixed paints will compete with standard ones. 


How Save Grain? 


None of the steps taken to 
date gives promise of a major 
reduction in U. S. consumption 
for relief of hungry Europe. 


One more step in the series designed 
to get flour for European relief was 
taken this week when the Dept. of Ag- 
riculture put into effect an order limit- 
ing feed for animals and poultry. Field 
observers, however, had no confidence 
that this latest regulation would pry any 
more grain out of farm bins than those 
that came before. 

Broadly speaking, the new order at- 
tempts to limit the amount of grain 
used in feeding cattle and hogs for 
slaughter by restricting the amount that 
feeders are allowed to buy; to reduce 
the amount of grain milled for prepared 
feeds and for commercial purposes; and 
to hold the trade generally to a 45-day 
inventory. 

e Why Doubts Arise—The greatest sav- 
ing theoretically should come from feed- 


ing livestock to less heavy weights, 
servers agree. However, they doubt 
the new regulation will have the desi 
effect because (1) it doesn’t apply 
the farmer who raised the corn to { 
his own animals and poultry, and 
it doesn’t automatically curb the b 
market. 

Meanwhile, the trade regards the 
cent rise of a few cents a bushel 
various grains (designed to make | 
stock feeding less profitable by mais 
the cost of the input) as a dead le 
If livestock can be marketed above 
ing prices, as is so general at pres 
the trade doesn’t see how the price 
feed can make much difference. 
¢ Millers’ Contention—Flour mill 
too, continue to argue that the { 
recovery from wheat instead of 
earlier 72% is of little importa 
Their contention is simply that the m 
bran used in the flour, the less m 
feed is left over for livestock. 

If these various contentions prove 
curate, the program will be redv 
largely to what can be done by patrd 
substitution—the campaign typified 


the government's advice to reach fot 


potato instead of a slice of bread. 
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SINESS 


or Trains 


Some railroads will speed 
es on Apr. 28, others on 
2. Streamliners will give 
or-than-prewar service. 


y passenger services, anticipat- 
the al of heavy military demands 
ne 1, have begun to make good on 
jer promises of postwar betterments. 
sk to Prewar—Strikes blasted hopes 
most of the,new streamliners sched- 
i for this year, some of them super- 
or superluxurious. Railroaders are 
ining to improve service with exist- 
equipment, and are keeping up the 
ics hopes of new cars to roll off 
lines. (Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
alone had orders for 1,900 at end 
945.) 
Vhen the carriers were blazon- 
coast-to-coast sleeping car service 
ugh Chicago (BW—Mar.23’46,p20), 
ral roads also announced they would 
m luxury streamliners to prewar 
eds either on Apr. 28 (start of day- 
ht saving time), or on June 2. Also, 
On eral secondary trains will be faster 
n their best prewar records. 
aster Schedules -Ouick to announce 
__ yfmpecuts was the Santa Fe. On June 2 
‘WV ceamlined Super-Chief and E] Cap- 


lor bl) resume the prewar 393-hr. sched- 
arnijj/™. Chicago-Los Angeles. The Chief 
s. C4 time to 48 hr. westbound, 47 hr. 


bound. The Grand Canyon Limited 
| make it 54 hr. faster westbound, 
r. 35 min. eastbound, and other 


hts nscontinental schedules will be cut. 


ubt 
desi 
pply 
to ti 
and 


Next autumn, when 164 lightweight 
cars now on order arrive, the Super- 
Chief and E] Capitan will be operated 
daily. Two diesel-operated streamliners 
will also go into service between Chi- 
cago and Texas points—approximately 
19 hr. to North Texas, 25 hr. to South 
Texas. Two others to North Texas will 
be speeded to 20 hr. 

Santa Fe’s new trains will use non- 
fogging windows, antislide wheel de- 
vices, radio, wire reproducer and public 
address systems with programs of pop- 
ular and semiclassical music in dining 
cars. The sleepers will have a new type 
bedroom with foldaway beds and in- 
closed toilet facilities. New chair cars 
will be equipped with adjustable, fold- 
away leg rests. 
eTo Run More Often—The Chicago 
& North Western, Union Pacific, and 
Southern Pacific operate trains to west- 
em points from Chicago. On June 
2 the City of Denver will cut an hour 
between Chicago and Denver, return- 
ing to prewar schedule. The Overland 
Limited, Chicago-Los Angeles and Chi- 
cago-San Francisco, on June 2 will speed 
up to 48 hours, 10 hr. faster than pre- 
war. 

The City of Los Angeles and City of 
San Francisco will go back soon to 
393-hr. schedules, probably on June 2. 
As soon as equipment is available, they 
will depart every second day instead of 
every third day, and the City of Port- 
land, now a weekly, will operate every 
three days. 

By midsummer, given deliveries of 
the equipment, the C.&N.W. plans 
fast, streamline, diesel-powered service 
between Chicago and the northern Wis- 
consin-Michigan resort areas, and sim- 


ilarly modernized overnight Chicago- 
Minneapolis service. 

e New Trains Planned—Best transcon- 
tinental train on the Rock Island-S.P. 
route is the Golden State. After June 
its Chicago to Los Angeles schedule will 
be twelve hours faster than prewar. As 
new cars are delivered, the train will be 
completely re-equipped. Early next year 
R.1.-S.P. will install a new extra-farc 
393-hr. service schedule to compete 
with the Super-Chief and the City of 
Los Angeles, R.I. plans this summer to 
establish new Chicago-Omaha_stream- 
line Rockets and speed up its Kansas 
City-Fort Worth Rocket. 

Delivery of the new Exposition Flyer 

for the Chicago-San Francisco service of 
the Burlington, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, and Western Pacific railroads 
has been delayed until late this year. 
Running time probably will be 50 hr., 
or 10 hr. faster than prewar. The 
new Burlington-Great Northern Empire 
Builder from Chicago to the Pacific 
Northwest is similarly delayed. When 
installed, it will clip at least 13 hours 
from the present 61-hr. schedule. Mean- 
while, Burlington is putting its Denver 
Zephyr back on its faster, prewar sched- 
ule, and hopes for delivery early this 
fall of equipment to re-equip its Twin 
Cities Zephyrs. 
e To Save One Night—Also affecting 
Chicago-Pacific Northwest service is the 
Milwaukee road’s orders for six new, 
lightweight, streamlined trains. When 
they begin to operate early in 1947 on 
a 40-45-hr. schedule, they will elimi- 
nate one night of travel en route. 

Both the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central on Apr. 28 will restore 
prewar, 16-hr. New York-Chicago 
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OCKY ROAD TO TROUBLE 


me indication of what the prefabricated house industry 
es is offered by the situation in Denver, where home- 
‘kers can look at a sample sheet-steel home but may 
terect one in the city. It has been rejected by Den- 
t's Board of Examiners & Appeals despite the assertion 
the maker—Convertible Homes, Inc., of Denver— 
ut the house was engineered to comply strictly with 
al building codes. The board merely reported that the 
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house doesn’t meet city standards, Costing $3,800 erected, 
the four-room unit has been approved elsewhere in Colo- 
rado. Aware of the probable recurrence of such situa- 
tions, prefab makers are rolling up their sleeves for an 
expected battle with old-line contractors and unions. 
Typical of prefab trouble is the case of a New York 
suburbanite who had local building codes changed on 
him overnight. He awoke to find his lot “undersized” and 
the sheathing of a prefab—bought in a department store 
—declared a fraction of an inch too thin. 
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Value ot residential construction has been rising much more rapidly than the 
total for all other types since the beginning of 1945. Even so, it has become 
necessary to impose curbs on nonresidential construction in order to save 
materials for the housing drive (BW—Mar.30°46,p5). Residential construc- 


tion put in place in the first quarter, 


valued at $560,000,000, fell 6% below 


the goal set by Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt (page 55). This deficiency 
will be hard to make up in view of the staggering progressive increase called 
tor, the program goal rising to $1,490,000,000 in the fourth quarter. 


schedules of the Broadway and Century. 
Running time of many other New 
York-Chicago and New York-St. Louis 
trains will be reduced. 

P.R.R. expects that car deliveries this 
fall will permit re-equipping all of its 
major trains on New York-Chicago, 
New York-St. Louis, New York-Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago-Washington, and Chi- 
pom Pewee runs. 

The Central has similar plans for re- 
equipping several of its name trains; 
the 720 cars it has on order are suf- 
ficient for 52 streamliners. The road 
plans to expand its streamlined Mercury 
service between Detroit and Chicago, 
and install it between Detroit and Cin- 
cinnati, and Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land. Another all-coach Chicago-Cin- 
cinnati James Whitcomb Riley probably 
will be added. 

e New Texas Service—Robert R. Young 
and his railroad family also made an- 
nouncements, The Chesapeake & Ohio 
will participate in Washington-Texas 
through-sleeper services by exchanging 
of cars at St. Louis with the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas. Similar service with the 
Missouri Pacific is also under discussion. 

C.&O. said that its two previous- 
ly announced Cincinnati-Washington 
streamliners will have novelties includ- 
ing news tickers, moving pictures, art 
exhibits, individual radios built into 
each seat, and a new dining system. 
Daylight running time is set at 12 hr. 
or less. 
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The Pere Marquette, a C.&O. affil- 
iate, plans new streamliners operating 
on the Grand Rapids-Detroit run early 
this summer. Present plans call for three 
trips daily, of which the fastest will be 
23 hr., which is 35 min. less than the 
best present schedules. 

e More Streamliners—St. Louis rail- 
roads also have plans. The Wabash an- 
nounced last week that on June 2 it 
will initiate through-car sleeper service 
to Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Portland with the U.P. and S.P. via 
a new streamline City of St. Louis. 
Charging no extra fare, this train will 
cut running time to these three points 
to 48 hr. 50 min., and to Denver 164 hr. 

Missouri Pacific has already an- 

nounced plans for improving and ex- 
panding its streamline Eagle services 
throughout the Southwest. Early next 
year it will introduce daily high-speed 
streamliner service between St. Louis 
and Mexico City. The Aztec Eagle, 
operating with the National Railways 
of Mexico, will make it in +454-hr., 
which is 18}-hr. faster than the present 
Sunshine Special. 
e New B.&O. Service—Further expan- 
sion of through coast-to-coast sleeping 
car ¢bedroom-roomette) service was 
announced last week. Washington was 
linked with Los Angeles via the Balti- 
more & Ohio Capitol Limited and the 
Santa Fe Chief. 

The New York Central completed ar- 
rangements with C.&N.W.-U.P.-S.P. 


for New York cars to be ty ste, 
Chicago from its Iroquois +) the ¢, 
land and Los Angeles lin ited: 7 
Central and P.R.R. are alte::,t; 
York-San Francisco cars w+!) th, 3 
position Flyer over the CR 
D.&R.G.W.-W.P. 
Discussions are pending for p 

Coast through-car service Vi; Ney ; 
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Going Its Way 


Disregarding competitosmicvad 
; ers, ti 
plans, Studebaker will sell fe par 
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1947 model this spring. Co 
pany buys Canadian war pls 


Studebaker Corp., which is far enoy 
from Detroit to operate without 4 
much concern for what its c mpetit 
are doing, will begin production | 
this month on 1947 passenger ¢ 
that will go on sale later in the sprit 
Studebaker’s intentions, however, } 
not yet had any effect on the ideas 
most other car makers, who do not 5) 
to build 1947’s this year (BW—Mar 
"46,p20). 
¢ Changing Assembly Lines—The pl, 
at South Bend., Ind., is now in ¢ 
throes of changeover. About half of t 
normal 8,000 workers are idle wh 
lines are being set up to build the ng 
cars. 

Although the company will say no 
ing more about its plans than that 
forthcoming assemblies are “‘true po 
war models,” dealers have been t 
that 1947’s will appear in both 
Champion and Commander series, | 
and medium-priced models respective 
Up to now output at Studebaker sin 
the postwar changeover has been « 
centrated on the Champion line. 
e Engineering Alterations—One unc 
firmed report was that a new type 
pancake engine might power the Cha 
pion series, and that the model mi 
be lightened even more than its pr 
ecessors to keep prices down. 

Studebaker will lay heavy stress ‘ 
the improvements in its new cars. 
company is gearing itself for manuf 
turing volume much higher than 1 
2,500 weekly recorded before the sh 
down, through expanded facilities 
South Bend and a new Canadian pl but 

The Canadian plant, located at Ha 
ilton, Ont., was acquired a few wee 
ago. Built by the Canadian gove! 
ment in 1940 to manufacture anti 
craft guns, it covers 7.5 acres of groum 
It is expected to go into Studebal 
production by early summer to sup) 
Canada and various British Empi 
areas. 
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javing built ail kinds of facilities for 
“theomeding motorists to their destinations, 
ally every af and large town in 
country is refocusing its planning 
fs upon providing parking space 
7 motorists once they get there. 
Videned and one-way streets, express 
sevards, rotary traffic circles, parking 
es, time restrictions, and even com- 
sell Hite parking bans are the common 
\dotes to trafic congestion. But the 
Co sestion increases as streets are nar- 
pla ed by curb oo And if ordi- 
«s against curb parking are enforced 
police tagging drives, the result is 


a lw increase in the streams of “cruisers” 
pettgmmotorists looking for places to park, 
on jgggmated to form 30% of the traffic on 
cr qpiness streets during shopping hours. 
pnapDaily Straggle—Twenty years ago the 
+. hafgpevard Bureau of Traffic Research pre- 
dea: ted exactly this situation. Its 1926 
ot omer of 17 cities disclosed that one 


\a; 4 2 half million automobiles were 
paged daily in a competition for 232,- 
) places to park. Said the bureau: 
e streets can never be made to han- 
‘¢ qm the trafic without adequate off- 
higmmect storage.” 

onspicuous reasons for the past fail- 
t of municipalities to provide such 
rage are (1) high land costs, (2) the 
position of merchants, and (3) laws 
phibiting cities from going into the 
age business. 

opeful Stirrings—With the coopera- 
«. joqgpe of business interests and state legis- 
wes (ten states have passed enabling 
s to assist the municipalities), cities 
now working to eliminate these ob- 
cles. Some are planning to carry 
rking underground. Others are con- 
ting open-air, multiple-deck ga- 
“y gmgeng or Opening building roofs to park- 
‘vom Lhere are also plans for extending 
rking meter areas, compelling new 
"BBidings to provide parking space, and 
iiding, operating, or leasing city- 


= properties for automobile storage. 

suf? Canvass of municipal traffic depart- 

, qs throughout the country indi- 
hi 


},mmees 2 Current awareness that properly 
tated parking facilities are necessary 
let Only to aid businessmen and shop- 
tae but to save municipalities from 
i ae 

kessive decentralization. More than 


a )) towns and cities now own and oper- 
i t congested-area parking lots paid 
volt OY long-term assessments upon bene- 
ge’ Properties. Many more are consid- 
poles Such projects. 

Pi Use for Parks—Portland, Ore., is 


udying proposals for underground ga- 
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4LStreet Parking Drive 


mg N As postwar traffic becomes an emergency problem, em- 
scis in most cities shifts from superhighways to storage facilities 
ske curb-parkers and space-hunters off streets. 


rages in some of its parks—a plan al- 
ready used, on a small scale, by San 
Francisco merchants—the city to provide 
the land, private capital to construct 
the facilities. An investigation is under 
way to determine the comparative costs 
—in construction, operation, and main- 
tenance—of surface and underground 
storage. 

Portland is also planning to extend 

meter coverage on its narrow, short- 
block streets. Since 1938 more than 
2,000 meters have increased the city’s 
trafic turnover by 50%. 
e Merchants Cooperate—Merchants in 
St. Louis have offered to cooperate 
with local officials in erecting down- 
town parking garages. Details of the 
plan are now being worked out, but the 
city cannot engage in providing such 
facilities unless the Missouri legislature 
passes an enabling act. 

Representatives of St. Louis munici- 
pal departments and public organiza- 
tions have been appointed to examine 
the city’s trafic problem. They are ex- 
pected to recommend ordinances mak- 
ing it mandatory that all new construc- 


tion include storage space tor autos 
e Change of Emphasis—A Comprehen 
sive City Plan developed for Chicago 
declares that emphasis in traffic matters 
must be transferred from the building 
of highways to the provision of parking 
space. H. E. Kincaid, formerly directo: 
of the Chicago Plan Commission, b« 
lieves that terminal parking is an int 
gral part of any superhighway system 

There are only about 15,000 off-street 
parking spaces in Chicago’s central area, 
and business interests fear that the ab 
sorption of open-air lots by new build 
ing will seriously interfere with trad 
An estimated 50,000 new off-street 
spaces will be needed within ten years. 
© Chicago Plan—Probably few Chicago 
ans would care to rescind the 20-year 
old ban on parking in the Loop. And 
it is unlikely that the city can ever 
accommodate the entire vehicular flow 
into its inner areas. Hence two recent 
proposals for aiding shopper-motorists 

(1) A system of parking terminals 
near express routes, at convenient points 
along the rapid transit system, to dis 
courage as much traffic as possible from 
entering downtown areas. Incoming 
motorists would complete their trips by 
rapid transit. 

(2) Storage facilities in the Loop for 
short-time parkers who do not mind 
premium payments for space convenient 
to shops. 

e Private Measures—A Vehicle Parking 
Agency established in Washington, 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR FLEDGLINGS 


After a “preview” trip, four babes in arms—one slumbering—are carried from 
the Nurseryliner, United Air Lines’ novel bid for patronage of the very junior 
set. The Nurseryliner special, which begins daily flights Apr. 10 between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, is just that. No adults will be admitted unless 
accompanied by one or more children; infants under two ride without charge. 
Stewardesses on the flight are registered nurses, and the special equipment 
includes a full complement of diapers, baby foods, assorted toys. 
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b. C., by act of Congress is investigat- 
ing that city’s severe traffic problem, 
but is hampered by lack of funds. There 
are several commercially operated, open- 
deck structures in the capital for mul- 
tiple parking. But more parking space 
and loading and unloading facilities for 
business and buses are needed. 

One large Washington store has 

opened a tier-parking structure for its 
patrons, cars reaching the upper decks 
by a series of ramps. 
e No Downtown Parking—Finding the 
enforcement of limited parking bans 
impossible, Philadelphia prohibited al- 
most all parking in the central area on 
Jan. 2. The city’s trafic committee had 
found that most shoppers entered down- 
town districts on mass transportation 
facilities. 

But the problem of off-street, low- 
rate parking for those who drive to the 
business areas is so — that the 
Philadelphia City Council has appro- 
priated $20,000 for an emergency study. 
One survey conducted between 8 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. within a 64-block zone 
showed 14,000 vehicles parked, legally 
and illegally, at the curbs. 

Plans are well advanced in Philadel- 
phia for construction of two, possibly 
three, submerged parking areas for 4,000 
cars in connection with the Independ- 
ence Square and Pennsylvania Boule- 
vard improvement projects. The facili- 
ties would cost about $1,540,000 and 
would be made self-supporting through 
charges to motorists. 

e Special Garages—New York City has 
no definite plans for off-street parking, 
but sbately or publicly controlled 
parking garages are being considered. 
Despite its lack of street space for park- 
ing, the city’s problem is somewhat 


lessened by the fact that 80% of travel 
within it 1s 7 public utility. 

Fringe parking terminals have also 

been proposed for New York. These 
would be built at the city’s outskirts, 
and scattered around the inner busi- 
ness districts. Further proposals in- 
clude a central truck terminal at which 
larger carriers’ cargoes could be picked 
up by smaller trucks. 
e Utility Use Urged—Experts believe 
that traffic congestion in many cities 
could be reduced by encouraging the 
public to make greater use of mass 
facilities. This is particularly true of 
smaller cities such as Hartford, Conn., 
where only 20% of intown travel is by 
public utility. 

Of 80,000 to 90,000 parking tags 
issued every year in Hartford, only 30% 
to 40% are paid for by offenders—the 
rest being lost somewhere along “the 
line,” according to R. W. Thompson, 
Supcrintendent of Streets. This situa- 
tion discourages garage oe on ex- 


' pensive land by private capital. The 


city has now banned all parking in the 
downtown area between 4 and 6 p.m. 
and is planning a $4,000,000 parking 
plaza for 3,500 cars. 

e More Underground Structures—A sol- 
ution favored by most larger cities, how- 
ever, is the construction of underground 
storage facilities. Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco have voted to build 1,000-car ga- 
rages under city parks, with costs in 
the former city to be met in 18 years 
through parking fees as in Philadelphia. 
And Boston may carry out a similar 
plan under its famous Common, al- 
though opponents of the project insist 
that parking spaces should be scattered 
to avoid further congestion in one sec- 
tor. 


Stretched across W.S. Mash’s Lubbock County farm, a line of tractors is not 
only visual proof of Texas neighborliness but of the decline of the farm horse. 
Hearing that 70-year-old Mash was ill, 47 of his neighbors showed up to do his 
plowing. And without exception, they all arrived on tractors. The 200-acre 
farm was reported ready for planting within an hour and a half. 
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Higgins Leases 


Boat maker agrees to », 
2% of gross sales (minimum 
$200,000) to take over |;, 


war plant in Louisiana 


The sprawling, governmentoy, 
21-building plant at Michaud, |.) R' 
by Higgins Aircraft, Inc., during the, 
and eyed longingly ever since }y Ang, 
Jackson Higgins, has been fin.\\y |e, 
to the new Higgins, Inc. | 8\\_\ 
30°46,p119), by the War Asscts Adm 5 
istration. 

Higgins plans to use the plant, y; 
its 2,200,000 sq. ft. of floor pace 
the manufacture of commercial , 
pleasure boats (BW —Mar.3()'46p4 
wood veneer, and camp trailers, 4 
for “continued work on the ato 

roject.”” He claims a backlog of § 

000,000 in orders on his books—chy 
for boats. 

@ Rent Based on Sales—Terms of : 
five-year lease provide that Higgins , 
pay WAA an annual rental of 2% 

gross sales the first two years, wit! 
minimum rental of $200,000 the fy 
year and $500,000 the second, and 
maximum rental of $800,000 in e 
year. For the last three years thie anny 


rental is $800,000. Steel 
These terms are not markedly didi conv 

ent from those proffered by the gover shelf 

ment six weeks ago—which Higgins : 

jected heatedly. The offer then was 2 ow 

of gross sales with minimum paymen Tt 


approximating $215,000 the first veq 


$430,000 the second, $650,000 ¢ supp 
third, and $865,000 the four and ff son 
years. Higgins’ offer at the time » othe 
$1,000,000 for five years. delix 
e Wanted to Build Houses—The \¢ 

Orleans boat builder’s plan originalj Er 
had been to use Michaud to manuf you 
ture construction materials for prefabr Rye 


cated houses of new design which | 
said could be turned out at a rate 
500 daily and marketed for ab 
$6,000 (BW—Feb.23’46,p20). Wheth 
he will now attempt this scheme in th 
light of the cold reception he recewe 
from Housing Expediter Wilson \\ 
Wyatt remains to be seen. 

Actual cost of Michaud, which neve 

became the factor in airplane buildin 
that Higgins had envisioned (BW-I¢' 
16’46,p21), was $22,880,000; “ux 
value for rental purposes was set by ti 
government at $10,784,980. 
e Earlier Plan Dropped—Leasing of thf 
plant direct to Higgins, Inc., showe 
the company had perforce abandone 
an earlier plan to have the Board 0 
Commissioners of the Port of New 0s 
leans—the state authority which op 
erates the port—lease the plant, the 
sublease to Higgins. 
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| RYERSON STEEL 


Ryerson 
Stocks 
Equally 
Handy 


— 
, 


Steel of all kinds at your finger tips, almost as 
convenient as the seasonings on a well stocked 
shelf! The right kind, the exact amount, in 
easy reach. 

That in substance is Ryerson Steel-Service, 
supplied by eleven strategically located Ryer- 
son plants. The exact steel you want, cut or 
otherwise prepared just the way you want it, 
delivered promptly, “right from the shelf.” 

Even now, with stocks short in many sizes, 
you can more often find the steel you need at 
Ryerson. And stocks are improving daily. 


ed 


a PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS > 
Bors — Strip Steel Wire, Chain 
hot and cold rolled Mechanical Tubing Bolts, Rivets 
— “8 Boiler Tubes and Fittings Babbitt 
Structurals Allegheny Stainless— Solder 
lun sheets, plates, shapes, bars, Welding Rod 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate tubing, efc. Metal Working Tools and 
Sheets Tool Steel Machinery, etc. 


; 


le wee "\ 


ive 


Moreover, Ryerson technical men are avail- 
able to work with you on any problem of selec- 
tion or fabrication. 

Ryerson stocks normally include more than 
10,000 sizes, shapes and kinds of steel, all de- 
scribed in the current Ryerson Stock List and 
Data Book. Copies have been distributed, but 
if you do not have one we will be pleased to 
send it to you. 

No matter what kind of steel you need, con- 
tact Ryerson first—your best source for prompt 
steel delivery. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago « Milwaukee « Cleveland « Cincinnati e St.Louis « Detroit 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Buffalo « Boston « New York 


FRIENDLY WORKER The year-round 


warmth of Georgia’ 


YOU WILL FIND THEM sunshine is reflected 


in the traditional 


IN THE SMALL TOWNS = war™ friendliness of 


its people. Here in the 

OF GE ORGIA small towns, where there 

are no large industries, 

you will find a reservoir of intelligent, native-born workers 
with a bred-in-the-bone sense of fair play and the belief that 

an honest day’s pay deserves an honest day’s work. 
Georgia’s mild climate permits savings in plant construction 
and affords peak production conditions the year-round. 


Raw materials for many types of industry and rich 
markets for finished products are closeby. There is 
plenty of good water ... dependable electric power 
at rates among the country’s lowest ... excellent 
transportation facilities. 


Write today for booklet, “Plant the Future in Georgia,” 
which highlights the Industrial advantages of Georgia. 


Our staff of Industrial 
Engineers has assembled 
accurate data on favora- 
ble industrial sites for 
specific lines of manufac- 
ture. 


PLANT the Future in 


=| GEORGIA 


Address industrial Development Div., 
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Lake Fleet Wait 


With lower grain, ore ; 
coal shipments expected G, 
Lakes operators delay oper 
date, but hope for busy seay 


The 330 vessels which ma 
Great Lakes fleet under U. S. tep, 
tugged restlessly this week at the an, 
chains that held them fast i: 
basins at down-lake ports. We 
conditions were excellent, ic: 
disappearing from the straits, , 
power was available, but fleet 
had shown little interest in duplicat 
last year’s Mar. 29 opening dat 
lake navigation, 

Instead, the relatively small an 
of grain at the head of the lakes, 
fused conditions in the coal mi 
industry, the strike by a  substar 
number of ore miners in the Lak 
perior region, and the carryover of 
additional 9,000,000 tons of i 
(a result of the recent steel strike 
added up to an Apr. 15, or even ki 
date for the real start of lake tr 
portation in 1946. 

e Grain Stocks Down—In March, 19 
at Canada’s Fort Williams and | 
Arthur—the world’s largest grain po 
—94,054,178 bushels of grain awai 
the opening of the lake shipping 4 
son, with additional millions of bus! 
on farms and in country elevators t 

moved as soon as shipping space becat 
available. On the same date this ye 
there were 52,913,572 bushels awa 
ing shipment at the ports, and very lit 
grain was held in storage in farm: 
districts. The same contrast is appare 
in the Duluth-Superior area. 

These figures mean that the rec 
breaking shipment of 682,000,000 bu 
els of all grains last year, about | 
000,000 more bushels brought doy 
lakes than ever before, will be far fro 
equaled this year. They also mean tl 
the 226 vessels under Canadian regist 
with a cargo capacity of approximat 
900,000 tons (U. S. lake vessels t 
3,100,000), will be well able to ha 
all available grain from that countn 
lake ports. 

@ Ore Decrease More Serious—But w! 

the lack of grain to be transported \ 

make itself felt in the 1946 Gr 
Lakes season, much more serious ! 
lake shippers-is the lessened demat 
for iron ore. Last year 84,800,520 1 
tons of ore came down from the La 
Superior producing regions. This \ 
considerably more than the original go 
of a flat 80,000,000 tons. The reas 
for the increase was the prolongatid 


of the shipping season in order to ¢4 


more coal into the upper lake region 


Since carrying coal from Ohio ports ' 
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What 
ade Mrs. Jones stop 


here? 


© 


The next item on her shopping list was ’way down 
the aisle. But something caught her eye . . . something 


W@ that looked good ...so she halted, inspected and bought! 


Such impulsive stops account for every second pur- 
chase in supermarkets, surveys have disclosed. Even 
in other types of food stores, impulse sales make up 24 
per cent of the volume. 

Packaged in Du Pont Cellophane, your product is an 
eye-attracting salesman. It delivers a complete sales 
message that identifies, suggests uses, gives evidence 
of quality. 

Besides offering you sales-building transparency, 
Du Pont Cellophane provides sanitary, moistureproof 
protection—and at lowest cost. 


The demand still exceeds the supply, but we hope the 
day is not far off when our converters and ourselves can 
again supply all requirements. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellophane 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


OC cn; 


~— 
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Cellophane 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


a 


000 ve ag 


THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT 
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See : Am for 


personal srrwice 


on your new 


TRUCK BODY 


“Ls Jim” is your neighbor—The 
Lindsay Structure body builder; he 
represents a new idea in truck and 
trailer body manufacture. He offers 
the combined advantages of per- 
sonal service and mass production. 

Jim knows local conditions. He 
styles your bodies to meet your 
special requirements. He makes 
quick deliveries and does a factory 
job of repairs to increase your 
trucks’ “pay-service-hours.” 

You profit through the added 
advantages of Ls mass production 
—efficient nation-wide service. 
Owners of national fleets can have 
Ls bodies built and repaired by 
any of the 167 builders throughout 
the United States. 

Lindsay Structure bodies assem- 
bled from die-formed panels in 
steel or aluminum, offer a unique 
high strength-weight ratio—greater 

y loads. Ask your nearest Ls 

uilder or write to The Lindsay 
Corporation, 222W. Adams St.,Chicago6, 
Ml.; 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
or Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., 
Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


Easy to Assemble 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 


METAL CONSTRUCTION 


parge © 


the Northwest area at 55¢ 4 
nd Ne 


re turning empty is a money-] 


ness, the vessels were loaded th meno 
at 83¢ a ton for the down tri The 

This year it is an optimisti t vor © 
erator who sees a need for as } yy! as for 
65,000,000 tons of ore. Consor.: 942 w 


ken € 
ime tt 


DENV 
Den\ 


"oul pwned 
: fter al 
he Co 
eck. 
Hefinite 


place the figure at slightly 
60,000,000 tons, but most of 
ators are in agreement that 
60,000,000 and 62,000,000 
fill the needs. 
e Mine Strike—Even the lov 
may not be attained. Much 
upon the outcome of the present str, 
of ore miners. Practically a hig 
operations, except those of the Olive. 
Iron Mining Co., are affected by } 
shutdown, and stockpiles of ore in the 
Duluth-Superior loading bins are Joy 
Uncertainty in the soft-coal min; ; 
industry will also affect fleet opcratior bep 14 
Including cargoes delivered to Lal 
Michigan and Lake Ontario ports, 
246,197 net tons of coal were carmel 2 |. 
by the lake fleet in 1945. Of this amouns ak wa 
53,670,837 tons of bitumin lecisio 


= 


were transferred from railroad car : ndum 
ship at Toledo, Sandusky, Ashtabul| 

Cleveland, and other Lake Eric por == 
e¢ Coal Cargoes Uncertain—The sancff === 
or an even larger, amount would tx ma 
very acceptable at the head of the lakes y pai 


this year, since there will be little or 1 
carryover from the winter. But what 
the region will get will probab); 
about 50,000,000 tons—provided t! 
much is made available to the | 
carriers at the Ohio ports. 

Soft coal started to move into t 
ports in nearly normal volumc 
Mar. 25. Before that date coal pro- 
ducers shipping to lake ports had t 
specify shipment on a certain ves« 
and the latter was required to be read: 
to receive it on its arrival at port. Nov 
coal operators ship to the ports without 
such restrictions. 
e Auto Shipments Expected— A. bright 
spot in lake shipping is the renew 
of automobile transport in reconverted 
freighters from Detroit to Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Erie, and other ports. A fes 
vessels are being readied to go back into 
this trafic during the summer. 

Just prior to the war automobile 
movement on the lakes reached sizable 
proportions. The scheme of carrying 
full trailer loads of new cars in ships 
between the heavily traveled ports wa 
abandoned, however, soon after its 1 
ception in prewar years because of labor 
union objections. tories 
e Package Freight Request—A revival o! call fc 
package freight trade from Duluth t 
New York City is also a possib vility. geMane 
Great Lakes Transit Corp. of Buffalo fabs 
has filed an application to resume such¥is750), 
service with the Maritime and [nter — 
state Commerce commissions. ‘ 

The company has asked rmissionggoO™n 
to serve all lake ports, the New York from 
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barge canal system, the Hudson River, 
nd New York City. Six vessels, either 
ew or converted, would be used. 
The Buffalo ore aag I is the sole sur- 
jyor of the package freight trade. It 
4s forced to suspend its operations in 
942 when the company’s 14 ships were 
ken over by the government for war- 
ime transportation. 


DENVER PROJECT HALTED 


Denver's Old Courthouse Square, 
pwned by the city, may be sold only 
fter an affirmative vote of the people, 
he Colorado Supreme Court ruled last 
eck. The decision presented an in- 
jcinite setback to plans of Webb & 
‘napp, New York realty firm, to im- 
ove the square with a hotel, office 
_. Building, or store combination (BW— 
a bep.1’45,p36). 

The city had sold the plot to Webb 
Knapp, by action of the mayor and 
‘ity council, for $818,600. A taxpayer’s 

bit was filed in protest, and the court 
ecision resulted. Plans for the refer- 
ndum have not been made. 


===]Los Alamos Times [==] 


OS AMO MEW MEIN PRIA Y MARCH 1A omen 


rewal 
erted 
land, 
_ fen 


into 


‘hMOPERATION PERMANENT 
hin The first issue of the Los Alamos 
wag limes (above), nonprofit weekly 

‘per, signalizes that the home 
‘town” of the atomic bomb labora- 
ogg taues is here to stay. Current plans 
, toqgcall for construction of 300 to 500 per- 
ity. @™anent residences—as well as 100 pre- 
falofMfabs now being delivered—and a 
1u°hH8S750,000 water pipeline. And the post 
“commander has given notice that the 
sionjaommunity would soon accept bids 


5 iM- 


abor 


‘ork {from firms that wish to set up business. 
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HEN you decide upon Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence for your plant, 

you are selecting the most widely used 
property protection fence in the world. 
Its expert design and sturdy construc- 
tion have been time-tested by years of 
trustworthy service under all conditions. 
Why not call on our engineers to 
assist you in choosing the right types of 
fencing to fit your particular require- 
ments. They have been factory-trained 
to plan iastallations which will give the 
most protection without waste of footage. 


And there’s no obligation for this service. 

Whether you want fencing now or 
later, you will find it helpful to have our 
32-page book, “Your Fence”. It’s an 
illustrated reference manual showing the 
many types of U-S-S Cyclone Fence, 
with full data and specifications. It’s 
yours for the asking — just send the 
coupon below. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Illinois - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 446 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 
Name... ccccces 
Address. ....+0. 
City. ..cccccccce PPTTTTiTiTt 
Interested in fencing: () Industrial; [) School; [) Playground; 
(CD Residence. Approximately. .......ssesccecssecssssessesses feet. 
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specifications, illustrations. 
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These free books depict 
Elliott's growth, show what this 
famous addressing system can 
do for your business. 


Looking back, in those unique vol- 
umes, “The Story of The Sterling 
Elliott Family” and“ Unscrewing the 


Inscrutable,” you glimpse the col- 
orful Gay Nineties, watch the tireless 
Elliotts, father and son, at work and 
at play. 

Looking ahead, in the informative 
new “Elliott Addressing Machine 
Catalog,” you see the culmination 
of their inventive genius — modern 
addressing machines whose many 
patented mechanical superiorities 
make Elliott preferred for every to- 
day's and tomorrow’s business need. 

All of these three illustrated books 
will be sent FREE upon request. Sim- 
ply write, on your business letterhead, 


to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Sound in Depth 


Seeking ways to keep movie- 
goers interested, Hollywood de- 
velops 50-mm. film that provides 
three-dimensional sound effects. 


Disclosure that Twentieth Century- 
Fox Film Corp. is experimenting with 
50-mm. movie film indicates that Hol- 
lywood may eventually be able to offer 
new support for the box office if the 
present abnormal spending levels off 
as feared (BW —Mar.16'46,p86). 

The new film, supplied by Eastman, 

provides a 50% wider picture area than 
does the 35-mm. film which has been 
standard in the industry for 50 years. 
More important, it provides space for 
two additional tracks for the so-called 
third-dimensional or stereophonic repro- 
duction of sound. Western Electric, 
which developed stereophonic reproduc- 
tion in the Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories 
(BW—Apr.20°40,p50), has = worked 
closely with Twentieth-Fox in the 50- 
mm. experiments. 
e Color Limited—New developments in 
color and sound are the two answers 
most frequently advanced when Holly- 
wood discusses how it can head off a 
drop in present high revenues. 

Color is limited now by Technicolor’s 
capacity to produce only 150,000,000 
ft. of color print stock a year. By 1948 
Ansco may be producing that much, 
too, but even 300,000,000 ft. a year 
would be far less than the sensational 
splash deemed necessary to needle an 
ailing box office. Hence attention has 


focused on doing somethin. 4}! 
sound. 
e Third Dimension—Stereop): 


. 
an illusion of depth by record ~ 
taneously on indiv idual tra fad 
three points (left, center, an ht 9 
the sound). Three loud speal Spot 
ted similarly behind the Ction 


screen carry out the illusion, ¢ 
ducing the sound from its « tr 
A voice at the right of a set wil! eme; 
with more volume from the 
the right of the screen. 

lhe principle is not new. ‘I \ cntieth, 
Fox's application of it, howev: 
the single barrier that has prevented jt 
adoption—film width. 

Only 60% of the width of 35-m 

stock used for release prints is devoted 
to picture area (20.96 mm., or ().8?5 
in.). Another 2.13 mm. is taken up with 
single sound track, and the rest with 
sprocket holes and edges. 
@ Studio Secret—Actual division of the 
space on the 50-mm. stock in the 
l'wentieth-Fox experiments is the sty 
dio’s secret. Simple arithmetic would 
indicate about 30 mm. for picture area, 
7 mm. for each of three sound tracks 
Height of the picture area in the broad 
gage film is unchanged. 

In projection, pictures from 50-mm 
film are about 50% wider than thos 
from 35 mm. 

Although Twentieth Century-Fox, 
apparently prodded by its theater affil. 
ate, National Theaters, is exclusively + 
sponsible for the development work, in 
dustry executives and technical engi 
neers in Hollywood and New York hay: 
been kept abreast of progress. 

e Equipment Outlay—T wentieth-l'ox 
aware that adoption of the new stan 


Food Clothing 


August, 1939....... 93.5 100.3 
January, 1941°...... 97.8 100.7 
re .. 97.9 100.4 
February, 1942...... 116.8 119.0 
February, 1943...... 133.6 126.2 
February, 1944...... 134.5 135.2 
February, 1945...... 136.5 143.3 
re . 1359 143.7 
RUE nv ccccwss +6 Ie eel 
FSS eee SS 
BOE nto betas 60 rn ee 
MOTE Oe 
August . er? 3%: 140.9 146.4 
September ......... 139.4 148.2 
2 eg 139.3 148.5 
November ........- 140.1 148.7 
December ......... 141.4 149.4 
January, 1946....... 141.0 149.5 
February ... 139.6 149.9 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living | 


Fuel, Ice, House Total 

& Elec- Fur- Cost of 
Rent tricity nishings Misc. Living 
104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 15.6 
105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 100.8 
105.1 100.6 100.4 101.9 109.8 
108.6 104.4 119.7 109.4 112.9 
108.0 107.2 124.1 113.6 121.0 | 
108.1 110.3 128.7 118.7 1238 | 
108.3 110.0 144.0 123.4 126.9 | 
108.3 110.0 144.5 123.6 126.8 
108.3 109.8 144.9 123.8 127.1 
108.3 110.0 145.4 123.9 128.1 


108.3 110.0 145.8 124.0 129% 
108.3 111.2 1456 124.3 1294 
108.3 111.4 146.0 124.5 1293 
108.3 110.7 1468 1246 128.9 | 
108.3 110.5 1469 124.7 1289 | 
108.3 110.1 147.6 1246 1293 | 
108.3 110.3 148.3 1248 1299 | 
108.3 110.8 148.5 125.2 129.9 | 
108.3 111.0 1484 125.1 1294 


* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel’ formula. 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 
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Is Your Business Stymied? 


iF YOUR INDUSTRY is shackled by today’s 
inflexible price levels and mounting cost of 
production, Foxboro may be able to help you 
by increasing your production efficiency! 

Many leading industries are bridging the 
gap between prices and costs by reducing 
their costs while increasing their output with 
the help of Foxboro Instrumentation. 

For more than 30 years, Foxboro has 
proved outstandingly successful in achieving 
greater output at lower cost for such indus- 
tries as petroleum, textiles, food, foundry, 
metals, ceramics, paper, sewage disposal, 
water works, gas and others. In some instances 


this has been achieved through more effec- 
tive instrumentation of manually controlled 
processes. In others, through conversion to 
control by instruments, with elimination of 
spoilage and lost time. 

No wonder that modern industry leans 
heavily on Foxboro specialists to constantly 
attain new heights of production efficiency! 
Foxboro specialists will be glad to confer 
with your engineers on any problem of con- 
trolling temperature, pressure, flow, or other 
process variables. The Foxboro Company, 
120 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., 
U. S. A. Branches in principal cities. 


FOXBORO 


CONTROLLING . 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
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Autumn 


INDICATING 
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Takes it! 


© MATTER how grueling the 

lifting job, how many work- 

ing hours a day, or how near capac- 

ity each load is, the ‘Load Lifter’ 

electric hoist takes the punishment 
—and is ready for more. 


Essential ruggedness is only part 
of the story. Special features, not 
found in their entirety in any other 
electric hoist, are largely responsi- 
ble for the long, trouble-free serv- 
ice you may be sure of with a 
‘Load Lifter.’ 


It has no fancy gadgets needing 
perpetual attention. The funda- 
mental design is good, the con- 
struction is sturdy, and simplicity 
is its keynote. 

If you have a tough, continuous 
lifting problem, give it to this hoist 
—and forget about it. 


Write to us, giving details of the 
kind of lifting you have to do. Our 
engineers will recommend the cor- 
rect installation for you. 

“Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built with lift- 
ing capacities of 500 to 40,000 Ibs. in all combi- 
nations required for industrial needs. They are 


adaptable to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Catalog No. 215. 


Gy; LOAD LIFTER 
Mt Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON 5, MICHIGAN 


Builders of “Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood Lifter’ 


Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 


Hencock Volves, Consolidated Sofety ond Relief Valves and 


‘American’ industrial instruments, 


30 


ard must be industry-wide, or at least 
accepted by the major producers. Wider 
film involves not only new cameras and 
new techniques in sound, lighting, and 
general ptosis for the studios, but 
new equipment for theaters. 

One unofficial estimate is that new 

projection and sound equipment for 
a large deluxe theater would not cost 
more than $15,000, as compared with 
$20,000 to $30,000 for the switchover 
from silent to sound equipment in a 
theater of the same caliber in 1927 and 
1928. Some theater executives believe 
that the added box office potentialities 
of the new film would far outweigh the 
installation cost. 
@ For Small Houses—For smaller thea- 
ters which can’t afford, can’t get, or 
don’t want the new equipment, the 
studios could run << tn. prints 
with picture width condensed and 
sound rerecorded on a single track. 

Twentieth-Fox has two 50-mm. cam- 
eras and two projectors. Original tests 
with the cameras in New York last 
fall were so encouraging that further 
tests under actual cine condi- 
tions in Hollywood were ordered. Just 
completed is a short, “The Clod,” 
which will be screened soon for execu- 
tives and engineers of all studios. 


GOODYEAR THROWS ITS PLIOFILM INTO THE RING 


Thin strips of Pliofilm, twisted into thread, comprise Goodyear’s entry I 
field of synthetic fabrics. Woven into fabrics of various weights and 0 
it has been converted experimentally into a variety of articles (above): s 
resistant traveling bags, brief cases, even uppers for shoes. Another impor 
use will be covers for car, train, plane, and theater seats. Goodyear expt 
its new fabric to compete with plastic and plastic-coated fabrics of 0! 
rubber companies (BW—Mar.23’46,p56), plastics manufacturers, and che 
cal concerns. But since it’s made from natural rubber by reaction with: hyd 
gen chloride, its commercial debut undoubtedly will be forced to # 


Order From Ch: 


A $30,000,000 mode, 
tion program may ‘eorgy 
New Orleans’ jumble of 
terminals within next five yg 


New Orleans’ crazy-quilt termi; 
tem—long criticized by shi, : 
men, and the traveling pub!ic—ny 
be radically improved. 

Mayor-clect de Lesseps 5. \{ 
who will go into office next mont 
announced that his administrat 
back plans that are already 
vanced for a centrally lo 
Terminal, and the city’s 
recently announced their 
the proposals. 

Scattered through the ; 
southern metropolis like raisins 


cake are five main passenger station 
several smaller depots, as well as f 
yards and roundhouses. This sity 


travelers, but increased traffic ly 
and a pyramiding of freight-hay 
costs. Mail, for example, is often 
over longer routes in order to 


adequate and dependable supplies of natural crude. 
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“cqfapa Krausmeyer’s 


“ff Extra Head 


Once there was a sausage maker named 
Krausmeyer who worried because his sausages 
vere too good. He worked night and day trying 
o keep up with the demand. Then Mrs. Kraus- 
meyer got worried too. “Papa,” she said, “you're 
killing yourself. It’s time you hired yourself a 
helper.” “Helper!” deitied Papa. “Nobody but 
i 7 Seaiesever could ever make sausages this way! 
_ Gi What I need is an extra head!” 


Krausmeyers 
Sausages 
NOT THE MOST 
BUT THE BEST! 


Gay 


dust then in preps a Taylor Field Engineer. “Mr. 
” ee -! 
Krausmeyer,” said he, “making one head do the work 
p is an old Taylor custom. With a Taylor-controlled 
conditioned smokehouse, you can increase production 


hout losing a bit of Krausmeyer quality!” 


You can be a better cook at home with our Roast Meat 
Thermometer to tell when roasts are done the way your 
mily likes *em—rare, medium, or well done. And a Deep 
tying Thermometer for real French frys—the kind of 
tatoes men prefer but seldom get at home! 


v0 


? yrausmeyas Stus94 
known from “© 


COAST to COAST 


Ny 


Many of the great food names rose from the same 

modest beginnings as Papa Krausmeyer’s. With Taylor 
quality control, you can mass-produce your most cher- 
ished formula with loving care. ‘Today Taylor Instruments 
control every type of food production you can imagine. 


5 if you want to get ahead like Krausmeyer and other 

Taylor customers, write Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. We make instru- 
ments for indicating, recording, and controlling tempera- 
ture, pressure, humidity, flow, and liquid level. 


CAN YOU GUESS THE ANSWERS 7 


In many factories the ceiling is waste space. It can be converted to 
usefulness with hoist and trolley combinations and cranes. They 
move materials on monorails and tracks like trucks move them on the 
floor. Hoists, Trolleys and Cranes made by Acco’s Wright Manu- 
facturing Division are ideal for “‘trucking”’ on the ceiling. 


How mary valves jy 
gn 0CC8N linen 2? 


A ship cannot run without valves. 
They control the flow of steam, oil 
and water. A 20,000-ton liner, 
for example, has between 8,000 and 
12,000 valves, depending on the 
type of propulsion. Many ships are 
equipped with valves by Acco’s 


How many feer — 


. _ fa) 
 WUICTS, © 


y 
i - WWE OF 2 


An innerspring unit for a top quality 
mattress has more than a third of a 
mile of wire. In an Owen Woven Unit, 
for example, there are 925 hand woven 
coils and 1800 feet of wire. Acco’s 
Owen Division makes superior spring 
products for the mattress, furniture 
~ and other industries. 


These are only a few of the primary products made by the 17 divi- 
sions of ACCO: Chain - Wire Rope - Aircraft Cable . Fence + 

Welding Wire . Cutting Machines - Castings - Wire - Springs - 

A¢Cco Lawn Mowers + Bolts & Nuts . Hardness Testers - Hoists & 
ad. Cranes «Valves . Pressure Gages - Automotive Service Equipment 


. 
“gy AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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excessive handling costs at \ew (), 
¢ Triple Aim—The Union »tatio, 
drawn up by an unpaid ci 
three objectives: 

(1) All passenger termin 
consolidated on the site of +h 
Illinois Central Station. 

(2) Unnecessary rail traf 
removed from congested ai 

(3) Grade crossings wot 
inated throughout the cit 
criss-crossed by tracks but |! 
overpass or underpass on ¢\ 
trafic arteries. 

The proposed _ station, 
grounds, parking spaces, and taxi « 
will cover several city blocks. | 
tion to the usual facilities, + 
will house an infirmary. 

e Financing Program—Over-a!| co 
the plan are estimated at more ; 
$30,000,000, with a city of Ney 
leans bond issue (already author 
providing $8,000,000 for the tem 
structure. But the latter will ulting 
be paid for by the rail lines thr 
rental charges. 

The railroads will also meet 15% 
the cost of grade-separation cons 
tion and 15% of track relocation 
penditures. Under the plan all pa 
ger lines will converge into a single! 
of tracks (at Tulane and Carrollton 4 
nues), and many freight terminals 
be merged and relocated. 

The proposals are the result ¢ 
year’s study by the New Orleans 1 
minal Board, which also culled ié 
from several studies made during 
last 30 years. The Board believes { 
its program can be carried out in 
years. 


LUXURY MAGAZINE 


Rayner Publishing Co., New 
City, this week announced a new! 
ury magazine, “American Culture,’ 
be proffered next September—prim 
to libraries, secondarily to esthetic m 
viduals ready to pay $180 for a yc 
subscription. 

American Culture is blurbed a 
commanding and beautifully illustr 
general magazine designed editorial) 
militantly oppose the subversive to: 
rampant in the country, by portray 
throughout its 200 or more pages | 
country’s great cultural accompli 
ments... .” The magazine will be | |x 
in., “craftprinted” on fine paper w 
plastic or library binding, and repk 
with full-color plates. 

All advertising will be “storyized’ 
i.e., staff written in the form of arti 
which are subject to the advertiser's 
proval. Since American Culture will! 
delivered by railway express and 
messenger, and thus be independent 
restrictions imposed by second ¢ 
mailing privileges, this text will 1 
have to be labeled “advertising.” 7! 
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e rate for the first three issues is 
F jater it may be closer to $4,000. 
No. | is sold out. 

ranteed (controlled) circulation is 
y to the country’s 10,184 public, 
“and university libraries, whose 
‘otion has been underwritten by 

ous donors. The publishers an- 
e that within six months, circula- 
may jump to 40,000, possibly to 
‘and the estimated readership 
we from the initial 10,000,000 to 


000. 


AMERICAN EXPANDS 


jeal by which All-American Bus 
cinched a position as an im- 
t transcontinental competitor for 
hound Lines obtained the official 
g of the Interstate Commerce 
mission last week. 
if e ICC approved A.A.’s application 
‘thon ouire, for around $100,000, the 
“ termi ment and 403 route miles of East- 
heal allways, and to purchase, for ap- 
‘mately $1,500,000, 51% of the 
of the Burlington Transportation 
BB he Burlington deal adds 8,400 mi. 
nBiibtes to A.A. (BW—Aug.11'45,p48). 
Tm " Bide acquisitions give A.A. a system 
‘" Piifi@arly 14,000 mi. and 375 coaches, 
single te : , reer 
lton senting €xpansion at just abou 
) pte predicted when the system was 
NS Hided in the summer of 1944 by Chi- 
investment bankers. A.A. is headed 
. B. James, former president of 
ington Transportation Co. 
ecculation in transportation  cir- 
8 Bs centered on the possibility that 
+, Ac approved the Burlington deal, 
‘ 1 Gimerican would seek to add the 
: Fe and the Missouri Pacific rail- 
’ bus lines, both of which have 
equipment and serve an area that 
d be attractive to A.A. 


BUYS BIG PLANT 


e Curtiss-Wright aircraft plant in 
ville, purchased from the federal 
mment for $6,700,000, is the In- 
tional Harvester Co.’s newest ac- 
tion in plant expansion. The com- 
paid $13,750,000 for a govern- 
owned plant situated at Melrose 
near Ehicago, recently (BW— 
1'45,p18). 
¢ Louisville plant will be used for 
anufacture of farm tractors, and is 
ted to employ 6,000 workers. It 
built and equipped by the govern- 
t at a cost of $13 million, and since 
August has been under a $1-a-year 
to the Laister-Kauffmann Glider 
D.. St. Louis, which will vacate the 
t in a few weeks. 
¢ plant has more than 1,000,000 
. of floor space. Under the “‘stand- 
igecfense plan,” it is subject to emer- 
, iy eer the government, and large- 
| MM® remodeling is banned. 
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PACKAGED Ynits of 


WITH WAYNE AUXILIARY COMPRESSORS 


HOSE REELS 


Pian To USE Wayne Air Com- 


pressors in your expansion program for 
real efficiency. Smaller Compressors 
spotted here and there in your plant offer 
real protection against production stop- 


‘3 


page due to lack of air, and 
save the cost of operating your 
big central compressor when 
only a few departments work 
overtime. 

Ask for a copy of the money- 


saving booklet illustrated here 
and a complete catalog. 


Industrial Division 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


Power, 


° 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


POWER WASHERS : LIFTS GASOLINE PUMPS 
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He is the Man Every Business Likes 


because he helps to raise standards of 
accuracy, s and simplicity in the 
handling of all figure work, with such 
typical advantages as 

* More calculations 

per pay roll dollar 

* Elimination of 
4 double calculations for proof 
4 * Proof of accun 
2 without special manipulations 
> i In 20 minutes—no more—with the 

{ Marchant Calculator. and its 20 Points 

of Superiority, he can show you how to 

apply these short-cuts to your pay roll; 
mark-ups, costs or other figure-work, 

j Yes, this figure-work specialist — your 
local Marchant representative — will 
glad to proye these statements by dem-~', 
onstration, at your invitation. 


is 
AKCHANT 


SHENT SPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


swale. ot 
THIRTY-SIZTH YEAR 

Marchant Calculating Machine Company 

Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE BVERYWHEUE 


"| 


Ahr 
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AVIATION 


Planes for Hire 


Charter operators, free of 
CAB regulation, are springing up 
like wildfire. Tough going is a 
likely prospect later. 


Each week brings additions to the 
list of charter air services inaugurated 
by operators without benefit of certifi- 
cation by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Many of the new operators of these non- 
scheduled flights are war veterans with 
flying experience; some are substantial 
businessmen. Their airplanes are for the 
most part converted Army transports 
or obsolete airliners, reconditioned for 

assenger and cargo carrying. 

Although most of the new operators 
have only one plane and in some cases 
that is chartered from someone else, a 
few have amassed fleets as large as ten 
or twelve ships. Routes vary in length 


I, SURE vat ier 


Typical of the small airlines mush- 
rooming over the country is the Davis 
Airways Skycargolines, which oper- 
ates a single surplus Army C47 
(above) from Miami to Boston. One 
visible concession to the amenities of 
peacetime travel is insulation to pro- 
tect passengers from the noise. Pro- 
prietors Harold M. Gollance (left), 
a veteran, and Bernard Davis (right) 
pooled their war savings to set up 
business, plan to-buy more planes for 
a coast-to-coast freight run. 


from short local runs to fli; 

New York and Miami. So 

are talking about transatla 
e Boost in Florida—It was : 
tremendous demand for tr 
from Florida vacationists t}: + ¢) 
of these services was starte|. Ay 
height of the winter seaso: a 
half a dozen such services wore advye 
ing in newspaper travel p 
radio. Last winter there was suffc 
travel on the New York-Miamj ; 
to keep planes full both way 
of the charter routes of lesscr dens 
return loads were difficult to gather 
so the operators filled their planes y 
air freight. 

Passenger fares on the new senj 
are generally higher than the rece 
reduced airline rates. The charter § 
range from 10% greater to double th 
of the certified lines. A substan 
number of passenger tickets are 
through travel agencies. 

Freight rates of the new opent 
vary widely, but are generally lower th 
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sing One Four-Hundredth the Effort... Increases Production 
(Finger Travel One-Tenth Inch . . . Pressure Required Six Ounces) 
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@ If you have your eye on lower produc- 
tion costs (and who hasn't), it will pay you 
to investigate the possibility of machine 
control with Micro Switch Finger Tip 
Switches. A touch with a finger tip is not 
a tiring operation—operators remain less 
fatigued and the result is steadier and faster 
production—both important features neces- 
sary to lower production costs. 

Micro Switch Finger Tip Switches are 
easily installed, and there is great flexibil- 
ity as to location of the bright yellow 1%- 
inch trip buttons. 


“MICR¢ 


. TRADE 
Bee 2 


i pletion of wisi aie TR 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. U. Ss. A 


sc OS 


You Can Maintain Safety. . . Eliminate Fatigue 
by Installing These Controls by MICRO SWITCH 


Those who are not too familiar with the 

various uses Micro Switch Division has 

worked out for precision snap-action 

switches will probably be surprised to find 

that they have made machines practically 

talk with them. Be 
A copy of Micro Switch catalog will show ccc 

how snap-action switches can make present 

equipment automatic, increase safety fea- 

tures, set up machine limit controls. A 

copy is yours by writing Micro Switch 

Division of the First Industrial Corpora- 

tion at Freeport, Illinois. 
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' American 
‘ Mutual’s Bond 
3 Paper Dollar 


Ten experts selected by Vice Presi- or property from financial loss. The 
) dent Gregory T. Crisp of the Ameri- evidence of this “product” or prom- 

can Mutual Liability Insurance Co., ise must be put on paper and de- 
Boston, analyzed the Company’s livered to the customer. How the 
bond paper needs and devised a evidence impresses the customer de- 
bond paper pie chart. The commit- pends to a considerable degree, 
tee included the heads of the dif- certainly, on the form in which it is 
ferent divisions where bond paper presented. Therefore, to make this 
is used or purchased. promise as acceptable and credit- 

The product of the American able as possible, American Mutual 
Mutual, or what American Mutual uses high grade bond for contracts 
sells, is an intangible. It isa promise with policyholders, applications, 
or an agreement to protect persons documents and forms. 


CERTIFICATE BOND 


Manufactured by Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


The Certificate Family of balanced papers—bond, opaque, ledger 
and index—has in a superlative degree the important character- 
istics Mr. Crisp’s committee specified for the American Mutual. 
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those set by the establi heq , Earl 
¢ Beyond CAB—As long « they Miymore ( 
ices are operated as charte: ‘rips y, Recent 
a definite schedule, they ire Mii eate fic 
CAB jurisdiction even uch Make New 
routes are interstate. Sc! € ” dy, 


state services are subject t\ the » 
tions of the state withi 
operate. Some states are ta: 
regulate charter operators 

To avoid the appearanc. of 
uled operation, it is the \ Ota 
of most of the new operators to 
mention of departure or 
in their advertising, even t 
planes fly with substanti 
However, some of them | , 
for certification to CAB. A few ar 
ting up scheduled interstat 
with complete frankness a: 
nounced that they will continue t 
ate until they are stopped. The 
tend that CAB has failed to ge; 
machinery for granting airlin 
to the current demand and is hope} 
behind schedule. They point to 
fact that feeder line certificates | 
not yet been granted on cascs hea 
1945. 
© New Organizations—Some friction 
developed between certified and w 
tified operators using the facilitic 
busy airports, and complaints have | 
made against the newcomers by 
old-line operators. In an attempt t 
sent a united front in their relat 
with CAB, a group of the more rey 
sible charter operators using La Gua 
airport recently organized the Insti 
of Air Transportation to protect t 
interests (BW—Mar.16'46,p36). At 
ami the charter operators also } 
an Organization. 

A new charter operator using fo 
engined planes is ‘Transair Inc. of N 
York, owned and operated by Col. De 
ing Howe, a member of the Inter 
tional Harvester Deering family. Tra 
air has chartered a fleet of two Doug 
DC-4’s, five DC-3’s, and two Lockhe 
Electras to Dresser Airways Agency 
Miami. Since Feb. 17 daily round tn 
have been operated with full loads } 
tween Miami and New York with t 
converted DC-4 equipment. Each pla 
has 43 passenger seats and has a c1 
of two pilots, flight engineer, and t 
stewardesses. Other Dresser operat 
charter services connect Miami wi 
Nassau, Havana, Mexico City. It 
planned to move this operation nor 
with the coming of the summer tour 
season. 

e Provides Competition—On the \\: 
Coast, Pacific Air Lines, with $200, 

capitalization, will operate Douglas | 

3’s with stewardess service betwecn | 
Angeles and Sacramento giving Unit 
Air Lines intrastate competition ov 
part of its route. This operation 
managed by Lt. Lester R. Danic's, ! 


merly of the Naval Air Transport Sen 
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Earl B. Gillmore, founder of the 
“inore Oil Co., is president. 

t entrant into the short-hop in- 
tate field is Empire Airlines connect- 
, New York City with Utica, Sche- 
“dy, Binghamton, Elmira, James- 
vn, Glens Falls, Plattsburg, and 
‘stertown. Equipment includes eight 
passenger Cessnas wy delivery of 
« Model 18 Beechcrafts. This com- 
way is headed by Dean Alfange, attor- 

- Service between New York and 
jaca has been provided for some time 
Robinson Airlines which operates 
tof Teterboro Airport. 
tors—In the freight opera- 
on field, Slick Bros. of San Antonio, 
ex, whose family is well known in 
e oil business, can bought ten sur- 
jus Curtiss Commandos. Ten C-47’s 
we been bought and six more ordered 
» United States Airlines, Inc., in St. 
etersburg, Fla. President of U. S. 
\irlines is Harry Playford, Florida 
anker. Plans include a $150,000 to 
200,000 maintenance base. National 
kyway Freight Corp. (the Flying ‘Ti- 
es) has a fleet of five Conestogas and 
s having ten C-47’s converted for all- 
lrgo carrying, operating out of La 
uardia airport. Air Cargo Transport 
orp. has converted ten C-47’s for all- 
argo carrying and operates out of 
‘ewark Airport. 

These are but a few examples of the 
more substantial charter operators of 
> respf046. There are others in this group 
Guaiiind even more in the less substantial 


class of operators using one plane and 
having slim financial resources. 

e Face Hard Going—In appraising the 
prospects of these operations it is im- 
portant to distinguish between the vari- 
ous types. The single airplane opera- 
tors will have hard going and must 
move around with the seasons like the 
barnstormers after the first World War. 
The larger long-range operators compet- 
ing with scheduled airlines have the ad- 
vantage of being able to shift routes to 
skim cream off of traffic peaks. 

Freight lines with sufficient capital to 
operate economical equipment will 
stand or fall on the effectiveness of 
their ground ? and delivery serv- 
ice and their trafic sales. Short-hop 
intrastate feeder lines in general will 
need mail contracts to assist them. 


OVER NATION’S ROOFTOP 


Western Air Lines started flying the 
highest airway in the country this week, 
between Denver and Los Angeles. New 
44-passenger Douglas DC-4’s are being 
used, and while these do not have pres- 
surized cabins, oxygen will be supplied 
to individual passengers who desire it. 

Some of the mountain peaks along 
the route (BW—Nov.10’45,p20) are 
14,000 ft. high, which means that for 
15 or 20 minutes of the 5 hr.-18 min. 
flight the planes will be flying at 16,000 
or 17,000 ft. Western will use DC-6’s 
with pressurized cabins when they be- 
come available later this year. 
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Gage of the immensity of the world’s largest flying ship is the hole being dug 


at Long Beach, Calif., for a $200,000 graving dock to assemble, test, and even- 
\\q tually to float the winged behemoth (BW —Mar.30'46,p39). But hauling the 


).M craft the 18 or so miles from Hughes Aircraft plant in Culver City promises to 
be Howard Hughes’ severest headache since he began building the 200-ton 
ship in 1942. Scattered estimates on the moving—which involves shifting 


ovg™ Power poles, strengthening bridges, condemning certain real estate—run to 
n @ more than $1 million. Designed as a troop carrier and built of plywood and 
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‘olf plastics during wartime metal shortages, the eight-engined plane is slow by 
present-day standards, is regarded by some as more experimental than practical. 


elle etna. 


GRANT DEPENDS 
ON SUNROC 


THE W. T. GRANT Co., operators of 
a nationally prominent chain of de- 
partment stores, is keenly aware of 
the importance of customer-comfort 
in modern merchandising. Grant 
bought the best water coolers money 
could buy... chose Sunrocs on their 
record. 


W. T. Grant is just one of the many 
business and industrial concerns, from 
coast to coast, which have followed 
the lead of the Federal Government, 
and adopted Sunroc Water Coolers 
Wherever people assemble, or are em- 
ployed, Sunroc Water Coolers are 
needed to supply cool, refreshing 
drinking-water. 


Trouble-free operation, year in and 
year out, with low maintenance-costs, 
is the result of Sunroc concentration 
on one product... water coolers; 
and devotion to one ideal . . . quality. 
Perfected Sunroc models, all types 
and sizes, are now available. For full 
information, write Dep’t BW-4, 
Sunroc Refrigeration Company, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


“There's nothing like a cool drink of — 
SUNROC 
Wale Coolers 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 
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Modern Elevators | 
in Modern | 


Buildings 


Consult WMontyone4 1 


A building—two or more stories in 
height—is only as modern as its ele- 
vaior system. This applies to office, 
industrial and commercial buildings 
alike. 


With the adoption of new materials 
and building construction techniques 
developed during the past few years, 
new elevator problems have arisen. 
In planning for any type of new 
building or modernization of an ex- 
isting building, you can depend upon 
Montgomery for assistance in design- 
ing and engineering the efficient, 
modern vertical transportation sys- 
tem to best meet its requirements. 


A Montgomery designed elevator 
system will usually be lower in ini- 
tial cost, always depentuhie ip ser- 
vice and most economical in opera- 
tion and maintenance. Montgomery 
Elevators have proved their worth in 
thousands of installations. 


Montgomery manufactures a com- 
plete line of passenger and freight 
elevators, electric dumbwaiters and 
special equipment for vertical trans- 
portation. 


valde company 


HOME OFFICE: Moline, lilinois 
Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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Better Aircraft 


Makers of light planes 
get recommendations from three 
groups. CAA pushes move for 
greater safety and utility. 


Manufacturers of light planes have 
been running into a heavy fire of crit- 
icism for concentrating on prewar de- 
signs and neglecting development of 
new utility and safety features. Now, 
government researchers are preparing to 
step in, develop improvements, hand 
them to the industry. 

The inference is that the flivver plane 
builders then must modernize, or risk 
eo illwill for failure to do so. 

. P. Wright, chief of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, has just sent 
a list of eight improvement proposals 
to the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics; Aircraft Owners & 
Pilots Assn. has sent 18; and Aircraft 
Industries Assn. has submitted 15. 

e Research St Up—During the 
war N.A.C.A. greatly expanded its three 


AIR CARGO RAID 


War-learned lessons continue to open 
new doors to aircraft competitors. 
Tipped off by the fighter Lightning’s 
undiminished performance with extra 
loads, Lockheed has increased its Con- 
stellation’s payload capacity. The 
secret is the Speedpak (above), an all- 
metal “bellytank” for a 4ton cargo. 
It can be wheeled to the plane, raised 
into place in two minutes by a built-in 
electric hoist. At the same time, 
Fairchild predicts revolutionary air- 
mail service from its Flying Mailcar 
—complete with equipment (right) 
for three mail clerks. An adaptation 
of the Flying Boxcar developed for 


the Army during the war, the big- 


big laboratories at Cleveland 
Va., and Sunnyvale, Calif., 
that military and transport ai 
requirements have slacked off, 
equipment and manpower ay le for 
light-plane research. Many of N \ C4), 
existing projects also are app 
personal aviation. 


ble tp 


Most smal] aircraft produce:. alway 
have resisted government part: ipatig, 
in aircraft development. Attend. iit py, 
licity, they say, causes prospect: t wai 
for a new “dream plane.” They gi 
like to cite the famous “$700 inirack 
plane” fiasco while Eugene Vic\al ya 


director of the Bureau of Air Cosmerce 
© Few Repeaters—CAA cites the smal] 


percentage of purchasers who cyver x. 
peat, because plane cost and mainte. 
nance are too high, utility too low. Ob. 


jections are that nearly all designs to. 
day are basically the same as ten yea 
ago, require long runways, land too fast 
climb too slowly, occupy big expensive 
hangar space, can’t go in bad weather, 

Among the development projects of. 
fered to N.A.C.A. by Wright: reduc. 
tion of propeller and engine noise; gas 
turbine-propeller powerplant; jet driven 
propeller blades. CAA also suggests that 


doored aerial car could carry six tons 
of mail 500 miles, Fairchild reports. 
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Heat-treat bar stoc 
for $15 per ton 
with TOCCO 


Quench J 


Heating Station 77 
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TANDARD steel bar stock enters the 
TOCCO machine shown above, is heated, 
quenched and drawn continuously as it passes 
through. It emerges as a straight, scale-free 
heat-treated bar with an absolutely uniform 
metallurgical structure throughout its entire 
length and cross-section (for maximum machin- 
ing speed). All this at half the cost of the con- 
ventional method. 


As many as eight TOCCO Bar Stock Units 
can be operated by one man, producing any de- 
sired tonnage of heat-treated stock in sizes of 
34” to 3’”’ diameter—any length. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


| 


=!" TOCCO 


Typical performance is for one man to treat 
1 ton of 1-inch, S.A.E. 1045 stock per hour— 
hardened to 63-64 R.C. and drawn to 30-31 


R.C. as shown above. Comparison of results: 


CONVENTIONAL METHOD TOCCO PROCESS 
Costs $30 per ton......- eeeeee Costs $15 per ton, total 
Heavy scale. .cccccccccesecces encale-free 
Bar is distorted..... coccceceee ear is straight 


Hot, dirty conditions. eeeeesere Cool, clean 
Non-uniform structure..........Uniform throughout 
TOCCO Engineers will gladly explain the 
TOCCO process and study its application to 
your particular problems. Bulletin giving com- 


plete details, free on request. 


FREE r— Mail Coupon Today — 
BULLETIN | fae ea 
| Dept. W * Cleveland 1, Ohic 


Send bulletins on TOCCO-treating 
of bar stock and other interesting 
TOCCO applications. 
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Look how our payments of 
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CREDIT LOSSES S53 


JUMPED 


after World War I 
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FAILURES MULTIPLIED after World War I. As one result . . . in just three 
years . . . credit losses paid by American Credit Insurance jumped to more than 


20 times the 1919 figure. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. That’s why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance . . . 
which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of accounts receivable for goods shipped 
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+++ pays you when your customers can’t. 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” .. . a timely new book for executives . . . may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business in the months and 
years of uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy address: American Credit 


Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 42, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


ii "GRAIN PRESIDENT 
’ American \ A : 
'Creoit INDEMNITY | merican 
Seine), Credit Insurance 
\ + New Yore ) 
NS pays you when 
— your customers can’t 
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N.AC.A. consolidate its eng: cer; 
data applicable to light planes, 5, ‘ie t goe: 
convenience of designers. ’ 
e Safety Demands—Aircraft Ow vcr; 4 The I 
Pilots Assn. wants cheap, light. bling. 
landing — light, hig ower 
landing lights; self-floodlight: 2; 
planes in the air for safety; wing cesioy es '@04 
for higher speed in the air and |oye, . 
landing; 150-hp. engine weighi: » yo; Magoo Pas 
more than 150 Ib.; low-power gis ty. 
bine; undercarriage for cross-win«! Jang. ptnet > 
ing on single-runway fields; low las) 
fuel for safety; cheap, light cartridge 
starter for small engines. 

Aircraft Industries Assn. has submit. id lac 
ted mostly technological projects fo; pes 24 
improving the existing basic light plane 
# Exaggeration Claimed—Scores of syp. 
gestions are being received from \ arioy; 
sources by N.A.C.A., which will give 
them all equal consideration. A.I.A. and 
most members of the industry do not 
admit their equipment is inadequate 
to the extent aued by critics. ‘These 
critics, in government and out, go so 
far as to say that manufacturers are in. 
terested mainly in selling old-line ma. 
chines as long as the market will absorb 
them. 
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N.A.C.A. will do the work without Jj But 
taking sides, but CAA, charged by Dougla 
law with “promotion” of aviation, is Mult t 
ready to rouse the ire of manufacturers Jp) aitli 
if necessary. Numerous experienced of. (jMunict 
ficials and others are convinced that pelieve 
fixed-wing airplanes needing airports Ht 
will never sell in big volume and they Jjmore 
want to hurry on into experiments on Hypust £ 

. entals 


various forms of rotary wings and road- 
able combinations. 


New Chicago Field 


For 
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Airport near Park Ridge is a 
taken over from Army, will be ped 
altcrar 

used eventually for all of the H., 
the fre 


city’s air passenger business. 


OW. 
Ma 


Chicago’s municipally owned airport 
prima 


facilities this week jumped 50% when 


the city fulfilled a months-old ambition es 
(BW —Nov.3’45,p34) by acquiring the ca 


60-plane-per-hour airport built by the 
Army to serve the Douglas-operated air- 
craft plant near Park Ridge, Ill. 

No cash is involved. Chicago acquires 
title to 1,080 of the 1,366 acres in the 
tract. The Army keeps the other 256 
acres for an air center to concentrate 
equipment now spread from Denver to 
Columbus, Ohio, With 100 planes here, 
the Army intends to start training and 
refresher courses on June 1. It is en- 
titled to 25% of the airport’s landing 
facilities without charge. Chicago will 
maintain the runways. 

e A Problem Solved—Full operation of 
the airport should be possible as soon as 
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: delivers additional equipment 
_ with the field, aedieally ithin 
s. 

b.. Douglas airport will solve a real 
blem for Chicago. The city now 

ys applications from airlines for 60% 

ore hangar and terminal space than it 

»; land to build on at the Municipal 
rt. The old field handled 1,329,- 

passengers last year. In the fourth 

rter, it handled more flights than 
ther New York or Washington, aver- 
sing 24-27 planes an hour. 

Though this is far less than the 

eoretical 120-plane capacity, the old 

jd lacks hangar and overhaul facili- 
es adequate to service more airline 

Janes. A wants to spend $2 mil- 

mn for a hangar; United and Amer- 

an each has earmarked $1 mil- 
n for the purpose. 

Long-Range Plan—Chicago’s _long- 
pnge plan is to transfer all passenger 
ysiness to the Douglas airport. The 
ity hopes to expand the Douglas field 
y adding land now owned by individ- 
als in 2,300 lots and 1,900 farms. Ex- 
ctation is that surveying, appraising, 
nd condemnation will be completed 
, about a year. 

But the airlines refuse to go into 
Douglas until an express highway is 
built to Chicago’s Loop, a distance of 
j airline miles contrasted to eight from 
funicipal Airport. This, city planners 
believe, will require five years, and the 
ity insists that before it constructs 
more hangars at Douglas the airlines 
must give commitments on space and 
entals, 

For economy of operation, the air- 
ines are plugging tangential runways, 
yhich the Airline Pilots’ Assn. opposes 
n safety grounds. 

For Freight—When the transfer of 
assenger ser ice to Douglas is com- 
pleted, Municipal Airport is slated to be 
used by freight, charter, and private 
ircraft. Chicago imposed no landing 
fees until 1942, now plans to encourage 
the freight lines by keeping their costs 


Ow. 

Marshall Field & Co. last week bid, 
primarily for the publicity value, on the 
restaurant concessions at both airports. 
ltasked a ten-year lease, cancelable after 
five years if passengers are fewer than 
0% of 1945 trafic. Its bid has im- 
portant City Hall backing against eight 
competitors who offer 3% to 15% of 
receipts and $500 to $2,000 monthly. 

Marshall Field & Co. asks permission 
to build a second. floor of 5,600-6,144 
q. ft. on the terminal building now 
under construction at the Municipal 
Airport at a cost of $85,000, plus $260,- 
000 for furnishings. The city would 
receive 5% of gross receipts and 40% 
of the net, with a minimum guaranteed 
monthly rental of $2,596. At Douglas, 
the company offers to spend $500,000 
to build restaurant facilities. 
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If it's built by 


is 


Wustrated above, 7 50-kva, three-phase, 
13,200- to 480-volt unit substation. 


—-jt’s dependable 


Wagner unit substations can be the 
answer to the ever-changing power 
needs of your plant. The rearranging 
of equipment to meet shifting pro- 
duction demands need no longer be 
hampered by power considerations, 
because Wagner unit substations can 
be quickly and easily relocated to meet 
load-center changes. In addition, 
by placing Wagner unit substations 
at load centers, long runs of heavy 
copper are avoided, thus 
substantial savings are 
effected, and at the same 
time motor performance 
and lighting are improved. 


Wagner Electric 


ESTABLISHED 


Wagner unit substations are in use 
in many different types of plants 
and have proved to be economical 
and dependable. 
Dependability is a characteristic of 
all Wagner products. The com- 
plete Wagner line includes electric 
motors, transformers, air brakes, 
hydraulic brakes, industrial brakes, 
CoMaX brake lining, NoRolL, 
and Tachographs (recording speed- 
ometers). 
For details on any Wagner 
item, consult the nearest of 
Wagner's 29 branch offices 
located in principal cities. 


Corporation 


1891 


6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


in Conade: Wegner Electric et Leaside, Ontario 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


- 
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F I N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 114) 


Pennsy Becomes a Centenarian 


Anniversary vindicates foresight of builders. Though world’s 
biggest rail system is not without its critics, history has demon- 
strated road's importance to nation as well as its economic strength. 


The nation’s smallest active line-haul 
railroad, according to the Assn. of Amer- 
ican Railroads, is the Valley R.R., a 
one-mile, one-engine, eight-employee, 
1+4-stockholder, Class 3 freight system 
which operates in Pennsylvania’s Mc- 
Kean County. 

Naming the largest is another matter. 
Here, award of the blue ribbon depends 
on the yardstick used. And the unini- 
tiated can be fooled. On the basis of 
miles of road operated, for example, the 
transcontinental Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with more than 13,000 miles 
of first track, appears the winner hands 
down. 

e The Title-Holder—Despite its unchal- 
lenged leadership in that respect, how- 
ever, the Santa Fe isn’t actually No. 1 
on the rails’ hit parade. As any rail- 
roader will promptly tell you, the na- 
tion’s (and the world’s) largest single 


over-all piece of railroad property is that 
operated by one of the Valley R.R.’s 
neighbors, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., which is all set to celebrate its 
100th corporate anniversary on Apr. 13. 
In its claim to the title for bigness, in 
fact, the Pennsy has no real rail rival. 
Thanks to the blood and sinew of the 
600 railroad, electric railway, ferry, 
bridge, warehouse, and water supply 
companies it has absorbed over the last 
century, that system—with 10,683 miles 
of first track—has become nearly a $3 bil- 
lion investment in transportation. And, 
of all U.S. nonbanking enterprises, 
only A.T.&T. can boast more assets. 


e An Answer to a Canal—Like the Bal- 


timore & Ohio, its much older but now 
much smaller rival, the Pennsylvania 
R.R. Co. owes its inception largely to 
local worries over the success of New 
York State’s Erie Canal. 


Philadelphians soon found tht ¢) 
waterway was depriving them of trag 
particularly with respect to th 
bound freight and passenger . 
which was then expanding rapid. 5 
the 1840’s an added threat to P 
phia had come with the building 
east-west railroads in the region 
and south of Pennsylvania. 

Previously, Pennsylvania had 
pleted a canal-railroad system, dc 
by the state to strengthen its c 
tive position and to connect its two in. 
portant marts, Philadelphia and its Ohio 
River port, Pittsburgh. 

e Needed: A Railroad—This proved ay 
inadequate, cumbersome arrangeiicnt 
Through-line freight had to be un 
and reloaded en route. Much time wa 
also consumed in transit, since 
boats had to cross the Allegheny Moun- 
tains via a system of inclined planes, 
stationary engines, and cables. And in 
winter the canals were closed by ic« 

As a result, prominent Philadelp)iians 
started agitating for an all-rail line to 
Pittsburgh. At their request, the state 
legislature on Apr. 13, 1846, passed an 
act incorporating the Pennsylvania R.R. 
Co. The charter, still in use though 
since amended, followed quickly. 
© West From Harrisburg—Since a Phiila- 
delphia-Harrisburg rail route, largely 
state-owned, already existed, the new 
company’s charter originally restricted 
it to building and operating a Hartis- 


THE FRUITS OF A 


CENTURY 


The Pennsylvania R.R., a $3 billion, 26,000-mile transportation system 
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TRUST TRAM 


FOR THE 


It pays to know your producer well—particu- 
larly the caliber and experience of his technical 
staff—when the successful operation of a heat- 
ing or air conditioning system is at stake. 
Trane is essentially an organization of manu- 
facturing engineers. They bring to the solu- 
tion of any heating and air conditioning 
product design problem the individual talents 
of hundreds of technical minds plus their 
cumulated years of experience in these and 
allied fields. Wherever correct appraisal and 
solution of the equipment problems peculiar 
to any installation are vital considerations, 

can depend on Trane engineering leader- 
ship for the right answer. 

Such technical leadership results directly 
from the sound yet unique practice of engi- 
neering and cing within its own organi- 
zation the ® necessary for complete 
heating and air conditioning installations. 
This results in uniformly higher quality and, 


what is equally important, assures that each 
part in the system is carefully matched to the 
operating characteristics of all others. Having 
designed and supervised the production of 
each component, Trane engineering is able 
to assist the architect, engineer and con- 
tractor select the proper equipment for the 
job—equipment that functions together as a 
balanced unit. 


HOW TO. DRAW ON TRANE’S EXPERIENCE 
TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 


More than 200 engineers in Trane branch 
offices throughout the country comprise a 
field force created for the sole pu of 
making available the vast fund of Trane's 
specialized product- knowledge and experience 
to architects, engineers and contractors for 
the solution of heating and air conditioning 
problems. 


TRANE REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT FOR 
COMPLETE AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 


‘ 


Frane Turbo-Vaewam and Reciprocating Com- 
pressors are only tw representative itents of the 
complete line of refrigeration equipment used in 
Trane Air Conditioning Systems, Turbo-V acuum 
Compressors are completely self-contained. ber- 
meteally-sealed water chillers of exceptional 
eficiency. Trane Reciprocating Compressors 
with or without condensers provide efhicient re- 
frigeration for the smaller installations. 


COMPANY 


“WISCONSIN | 
AND AIR CONDITIONING EQQtPMENT 


AS QUICK AS A 


LOADING 
DOCK 
LIFT ;oae 


CUTS LOADING COSTS 


ime savings on truck 
loadi @ Elim- 


inates slow, costly, hand lift 


c 
ing @ Saves accidents, 


breakage @ Globe Lift raises loads flush with 


truck floor, where they can be rolled on @ Installs 


anywhere. 


Recesses level with floor or drive 


when not in use. Quickly pays for itself. 
Write for illustrated Bulletin D-14 


GLOBE HOIST 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


COMPANY 
Des Moines @. fowa 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


Operating 

Revenues Net Income 
=e $500,175,084 $27,054,494 
|, ERE 646,352,108 49,292,847 
BS ick neice 721,397,409 50,580,114 
 peeiate 645,299,176 46,609,677 
ee 672,136,962 62,375,183 
. Se 709,817,450 67,774,263 
2 te 664,851,024 68,217,256 
eee esky 650,567,316 82,460,942 
.) are 682,702,931 101,487,062 
aa 570,465,360 68,952,718 
, Seer 448,090,279 19,941,498 
gg Sere 331,393,458 13,573,536 
ere 324,715,814 19,281,169 
bc ee 343,668,699 18,815,694 
>. ere 367,812,186 23,849,798 
Dn: d oes 441,425,189 38,742,092 
Sere 455,933,509 27,278,638 
tee 360,384,241 11,046,100 
SRS 430,930,778 32,032,525 
eee 477,593,408 46,238,250 
_ =a 614,041,163 52,383,958 
od cane 838,474,623 101,468,793 
a 979,773,155 85,418,484 
1,010,015,912 64,720,431 
_, aera 936,453,411 49,008,238 


Pennsy Earnings, Through War and Peace q 


% of All Class] 


-Per Share of Stock~ Revenuc 


| 


Net Income Dividends plied by ! 
$2.71 $2.00 9.07 
4.94 2.50 11.63 
5.07 3.00 11.47 
4.67 3.00 10.90 
6.25 3.00 10.98 
6.79 3.25 11.12 
6.83 3.50 10.83 
7.34 3.50 10.64 
8.83 4.00 10.87 
5.29 4.00 10.80 
1.52 2.75 10.70 
1.03 0.50 10.60 
1.46 0.50 10.49 
1.43 1.00 10.50 
1.81 1.00 10.66 
2.94 1.00 10.89 
2.07 1.25 10.94 
0.84 0.50 10.11 
2.43 1.00 10.79 
3.51 1.50 11.12 
3.98 2.00 11.48 
7.71 2.50 11.23 
6.49 2.50 10.82 
4.92 2.50 10.70 
3.72 2.5 10.52 


burg-Pittsburgh railroad. However, stock 
sale began immediately ($50 per share, 
bear in $5 instalments) and by 1849 
subscriptions had totaled around $5,- 
500,000. 

By 1849, 61 miles of the new road 
had been constructed. 
tlie railroad were soon being treated to a 
“daily passengéf.train each way and to 
htwice-weekly freighttwseryice. By the 
end of 1850, the Bennsylvania R.R. had 
. coltected $339,000 of gross-fevenues. _ 
@ll the Way—Twor'fears later, the 
long-sought all-rail.ine connecting Phil- 
adel, hia and Pittsburgh was a reality. 
And by 1857, the Pennsy itself—via lease 
or purchase of other properties involved 
—controlled the entire route and was 
busy in other areas. 

Some time before, Pennsy’s manage- 
ment had made a momentous decision. 
It decided that it was as important to ac- 
quire capital to invest in new roads then 
being built in Ohio and Indiana as it was 
to sell stock to finance company con- 
struction of lines westward. By acquir- 
ing a sufficient interest, for example, it 
could even shape new routes with its 
own future traffic needs in mind, as 
well as hasten their completion. 

e And So to Chicago—The 1850's, as a 
result, found the Pennsy investing heav- 
ily—and_ successfully—in rail projects 
west of Pittsburgh. By means of the 
new Ohio & Pennsylvania, for instance, 
Pennsy could soon boast of extending 
to Crestline, Ohio. Ft. Wayne was 
then reached by Pennsy purchase of 
Ohio & Indiana R.R. shares, and Chi- 


Towns along™ 


cago later through holdings of Ft. 
Wayne & Chicago stock. 

The Pittsburgh-St. Louis territory 
was similarly tapped by the growing 
system through leases, purchases, or 


construction involving mest of tlie. sixty. 


two piapeer roads that were subse- 
uently merged geeform the Pittsburgh, 
sincinnati, Chicago & Sf LouissRR. 
e Other Connections—During ‘this pe- 
riod, however, the East-wasn’t forgotten. 
The system was extended into iinpor- 
tant coal and industrial regions. Balti- 
more and Washington were added to 
the list of important cities served. 

By 1863 the Pennsy had become such 
an important east-west trunk line that 
one objective of Lee’s Pennsylvania in- 
vasion that year was to disrupt it. 

Not until 1871 did the system look 

New York-ward. In that year, in one 
swoop, it acquired lines and terminal 
facilities well situated to give it prope 
representation in that important area. 
This was accomplished through a 999- 
year lease of United New Jersey Rail 
roads & Canal Co., whose components 
had included some of the nation’s earli- 
est railroad enterprises. 
e Into Manhattan—F or almost 40 years, 
Jersey City served as Pennsy’s eastem 
gateway. But a ferry link with Manhat 
tan did not satisfy the road’s managers 
who. were determined to take it into the 
heart of New York. 

By 1892, following many interim 
studies, a comprehensive engineering 
report showed what could be donc 
Later the project was enlarged to in 


fi 
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The flexibility of modern Gas equipment can, in great 
part, be credited with the introduction of heat treating 
to the production line, speeding manufacturing processes, 
enhancing efficiency, improving products. The catalogue 
of Gas equipment for industrial heat treating is well 
nigh limitless—it is added to almost daily as research of 
the American Gas Association and equipment manu- 
facturers broaches new frontiers in service to industry. 

Added to the accurate controllability of Gas and its 
economy in both unit and overall costs, the flexibility of 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


this modern industrial fuel appeals to executives and 
production men in every type of plant. Whether it is 
melting huge ingots or annealing the delicate glass and 
metal sub-assemblies for electronic tubes, there is sp« 
cialized Gas equipment that is unexcelled for each job 

If you will advise your local Gas Company's Industrial 
Engineers of your problems in industrial heat applica- 
tions, and what you are anxious to secure in flexibility, 
speed, economy, better products, they will, without 
obligation, offer the best solution. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 


clude an all-rail connection with the 
New Haven system’s network of New 
England lines. 

The big engineering job, which 
reached virtual completion in 1910, 
grew until it necessitated the drilling of 
seven tunnels under the Hudson and 
East rivers; the building of a 28-acre, 
16-mile track, mid-Manhattan terminal 
and the world’s largest passenger car 
storage yard; acquisition of the 376- 
mile Long Island R.R.; and an expendi- 
ture of over $112 million. 

e Other Moves—Meanwhile, Pennsy’s 
management was busily building up the 
system in other ways. 

In 1901, for example, it acquired con- 
trol of the prosperous Norfolk & West- 
ern system, one of the nation’s leading 
bituminous carriers. This has since 
proved a master stroke. The invest- 
ment has been Pennsy’s principal source 
of “outside” income for years, and the 
N. & W. has likewise consistently pro- 
vided it with huge annual volumes of 
coal traffic. 

Having tested electrified motive 

power for passenger trafic, the Pennsy 
soon had electrified much of the Long 
Island R.R.’s mileage and a large part 
of its Philadelphia suburban network. 
e Dollar for Dollar—The Pennsy was a 
heavy spender in other ways in those 
years. One dollar for improvements for 
each dollar of dividends was its watch- 
word, according to old-timers, and no 
chance was missed to cut costs and raise 
operating efficiency. 

While Wall Street generally refers to 
Pennsy as the nation’s leading east-west 
trunk line, the road’s New York-Wash- 
ington and Harrisburg-Washington lines 


actually constitute the principa 
teries for traffic between the n 
south Atlantic states. 

No other railroad serves 
trafic centers in the densely p 
industrial area east of the Mi 
and north of the Mason-Dix: 

Nor does any other have as ma 

ture points for interchange traff 

© An Example—What this can 
notably exemplified by the outs: 

role the Pennsy has achieved 1) \;, 
England freight interchange as 
of its Hell Gate connection 
New Haven and other supplen 
facilities. 

Similar advantages in the inte: 
of freight elsewhere are assured 
by its many “outside” investm« 
shortline feeder routes. Aiding 
erably, also, are its participation i 
trol of the prosperous Richmond, |} 
ericksburg & Potomac (BW —Jul.! +45 
p58), its control of the Wabash, 
interest in the Lehigh Valley, partne 


ships in union terminals at many point 
as well as its Norfolk & Western 
ings. 


e Willing to Try—During its centun 

operations, Pennsy officials have : 

been loath to try out new devices if 
they appeared to have the slightest fa 
vorable potentialities. As a result, t! 
system lays claim to being the first t 
use steel rails, the air brake, the mechan 
ism that permits an engine to replenis! 
its water supply on the run, the now 
much-used hump yard for freight car 
classification purposes, block signals, 


steel cars, and the telephone for trai 
dispatching. 
More recently, when the management 


A whole industrial age separates the 
“Tiger” (right), picturesque 30-ton 
Pennsylvania Railroad locomotive of 
1856, from the road's latest acquisi- 
tion—the 500-ton, 6,900-hp. S-2, a 
giant with a direct-drive steam tur- 
bine which was built to haul passen- 
ger trains at a speed of 100 m.p.h. 
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TIAL VE baa 
WHIRLWIND 
BRUSHES CUT CC 
STAND UP LONGER 
HIGH SPEED WORK 


For Portable 
Grinders: Whirl- 
wind Brushes come 
in 4"' to 8" wheel sizes; made of .014"' 
wire for rough cleaning, .0118"' wire 
for high-speed buffing, .005"' wire 
for fine finishing and burnishing. 


For Stationary Grinders: Whir!- 
wind Brushes come in three thick- 
nesses, in six wheel sizes from 4"' to 
12". Can be used on many types of 
machines. Adaptors fit them to 
‘most any arbor 
or spindle. 


up 
Brushes come in 4"', 5" and 6"' sizes. 
Made of .020" and .022"' wire for 
tough cleaning jobs. 


# Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


| > ee and made by 
Black & Decker for high speed 
work, Whirlwind Wire Wheel 
Brushes are definitely better, 
tougher, work faster and last 
longer. That’s because crimped 
wire gives Whirlwind Brushes extra 
life and spring .. . assures correct 
clearance between wires . . . holds 
the brush in an even, compact 
mass. And each individual tuft of 
wire is held in a ring of steel... 
separately ... securely ... to stay. 


Whirlwind Brushes are available in 
wheel sizes from 4'' to 12'' in three 
thicknesses, and in three gages of 
wire . . . for use on almost any 


PORTABLE 


grinding, buffing or polishing ma- 
chine and on all Black & Decker 
Portable Grinders, Bench Grinders 
and Sanders. Try Whirlwind 
Brushes now. Order them from 
your Black & Decker Distributor. 
Compare the service and satisfac- 
tion Whirlwinds give you with 
brushes of any other make. 


For our complete catalog of more 
than 100 different Black & Decker 
Portable Electric Tools and over 
1,000 attachments, write to: The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Dept. 
704, Towson 4, Maryland. (In Can- 
ada: Terminals Warehouse Bidg., 
Toronto 1, Ontario.) 


ecectric TOOLS 


t EXECUTONE, the modern electronic inter-com, 
‘i gives you split-second, direct voice-to-voice con- 
tact with every member of your staff. 


No more chasing from office to office to get 
wanted information. No more clogging up your 
switchboard with “inside” calls. You simply 
press a button on the EXECUTONE and talk 
with your mani The voice is clear and natural. 


EXECUTONE gives you instant control of 
every department—enables you to speed-up 
production, get more work done! The coupon 
below will bring you the whole story! 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE instal- 
lations, backed by our unconditional guare 
antee cre your assurance of 
trouble-free . rmance and 
dependability. EXECUTONE 
Inter-Com Systems are individ- 
ually engineered to your particu- 
lar requirements...installed and 
serviced by factory-trained spe- 
cialists in principal cities 
throughout the country. 


Two-station systemsfor 
os little as $50. Lotger 
systems, with up 


V4 
| “faerie 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 


presse 
EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. D-I 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

1 am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 

() Please send literature. 

( Have representative call. No obligation. 


Nome 


Firm 


Address___ — 


a 


Having withstood the attacks of civic planners for years, Philadelphia's “C} 
nese Wall” —which elevates tracks of the Pennsylvania R.R. into the Brog 
Street Station—is slated to vanish (with the station) from the midtown scey 
‘Quaker City Fathers are interested also in reclaiming for tax purposes th 
present tax-free property—with an assessed value of $9,500,000. 


saw that the extremely heavy traffic on 
Pennsy’s New York-Washington and 
Philadelphia-Harrisburg segments could 
be handled more efficiently, and at 
less cost, by electric motive power, it 
was quick to spend some $250 million 
to make the changeover from steam. 
And it did much of this vast job in the 
depth of the nation’s greatest depres- 
sion. 
e Traditional Trait—It is this traditional 
Pennsy management trait, which caused 
the spending of half a billion dollars for 
improvements in the 1931-40 decade, 
that accounts for the sinews Pennsy had 
when it was called on to haul 1,400,- 
000,000 tons of freight and handle troop 
movements involving 17,500,000 mem- 
bers of the armed forces in the 1941-45 
war years. It explains, also, why its New 
York terminal facilities have been able 
to handle more than 100,000,000 pas- 
sengers annually and some 900 incom- 
ing and outgoing trains eye 

Obviously, this foresight has paid off 
handsomely (box, page 46). Pennsy has 
been the only road ever able to report 
annual revenues of over $1 billion. It 
has always enjoyed a high credit rating. 
It could recently point to more than 
$156,000,000 of working capital, and its 
shares have long represented the oldest 
consecutive dividend-paying issue on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
eOn the Other Side—The manage- 
ment, of course, hasn’t always been 
right. Even after allowing for the fact 
that Pennsy has long since grown so big 
as to invite the finger of scorn on the 
least provocation, there are entries on 
the debit side of the ledger. 

Errors of judgment, such as organiz- 


ing the Pennroad Corp., have made ene- 


mies of many former Pennsy admire 
Its “Chinese Wall,” an almost mik 
long elevated right-of-way extending inj 
the heart of their city, has had Phi 
delphians fuming for years. There ha 
likewise been many past and _prese 
justifiable, but unheeded, squawks abou 
service conditions that couldn’t just 
blamed on the war. 

That there have been critics, hoy 
ever, is not going to mar Pennsy’s cel 
bration of a record that has been so sig 
nificant in the nation’s growth and ¢ 
filled with important service in the 
tion’s defense. 


LOAN LIMIT RAISED 


Legislation permitting banks to mak 
secured or unsecured instalment loan 
up to $5,000 has been enacted in Ken 
tucky over protests of opponents wht 
dubbed the measure the “bank loa 
shark” law. The new law is more libe 
than similar measures in several othe 
states: New York, for example, has $3, 
500 limit on such loans, and in oth 
the maximum is frequently $1,000 « 
$1,500. 

The Kentucky legislation provid 
that instalment loans may run for 4 
long as three years and 32 days, a consid 
erably longer period than is allowed i 
many states. Maximum discount of 6% 
on the first $2,000 (which amounts tt 
11.6% interest on a twelve-month co 
tract) and discount of 5% on the ha 
$3,000 (9.6% interest on a_ twelve 
month contract) are similar to rate 
charged by banks in many states. | 
Kentucky, real estate collateral and wag’ 
assignments are excluded. 

The Kentucky senate defeated by on 


ena 
- 
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1 NOW YOu C AN sleep going anywhere you go by fully restored.* No need now to waste valuable daytime 
° train. Sleeping car service on hours traveling. Reserve a Pullman bed—arrive refreshed 


runs of 450 miles or less—banned since last July—has been by a good night’s rest! 


2. NOW YOU CAN 1°7¥¢ Pullman space well 


in advance of your trip 
—the ban against making reservations more than 
14 days ahead is off.* No need now to make last- 
minute travel plans. Make them early — make 
Pullman comfort, safety and service an important 
part of them! 


* Pullman’s war job won’t be over till the 
last veteran is home, but future military 
travel requirements permit the govern- 
ment to lift the ban on the operation of 
overnight sleeping car lines and to re- 
move the restrictions on advance reser- 
vations of accommodations. 


GO PULLMAN 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 
OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


© 1946, THE PULLMAN COMPAnD 


PES SIA 
Investment Values for 


Investors and Industry 


In the area covered by the 23 offices of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
is the industrial heart of America. The location of our branches not only 
offer the advantage of convenience to investors in these sections but also 
the advantage of an on-the-scene familiarity with industrial progress and 
developments. Our extensive statistical research is supplemented by prac- 
tical-first hand knowledge of the values behind securities; such information 
is available to investors. 


Knowing industrial backgrounds as well as money markets, Paine, Webber, 


Jackson & Curtis is similarly well situated to serve industries themselves. 
Companies with financing plans for this postwar period can benefit from our 
' broad experience in many types of underwriting. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
. MINNEAPOLIS AKRON CONCORD DULUTH ELMIRA GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
i LYNN PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL WORCESTER 


Enjoy Havana's friendly Latin hospital- 
ity ’mid springtime gayety! Spend awhile 
at the largest hotel in the tropics, the 
Nacional NOW offering a wide range of 
accommodations at REDUCED April rates. 
Outdoor pool, tennis, other sports. Easily reached by fre- 
quent daily air service from Miami. 
NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED OF U. S. CITIZENS 


POR INFORMATION, rates and reservations, apply to your Travel t, 
or to Tietze Associates in Miami or the following KIRKEBY H OTELS: 


The Gotham or Hampshire House, New York « Blackstone, eee 
Drake, Chicago Beverly Wilshire, Beverly Hills, Cai. 


« NACIONAL“ = 
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vote an amendment that » 
compelled banks to make 4” 
ex-servicemen. State banks . 
Louisville have been accused . 
“an agreement, or at Icast a 
standing,” not to lend to vet 
the 4% interest stipulated u 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 


APC in Wall Street 


American Potash offesing is 
notable because of acceptance 


of lone syndicate’s bid and ease 
of clearing the SEC hurdle 


Wall Street, always anxious tc 
day’s short supply of securitix 
mented, was obviously glad to witn 
last week’s public offering of the onc 
German-owned 90% stock int 
American Potash & Chemical Com 
which had been held by the Alien | 
erty Custodian since 1942. 

It remembered, too, that Alicn Pro; 
erty Custodian James E. Markham had 
indicated (BW —Jul.15’44,p64) that the 
American Potash deal, when ready for 
offering, would finally disclose the fool. 
proof stock-disposal formula that had 
been devised to insure continued Amer. 
ican control of the many former 
enemy-controlled companies whic 
APC now controls and aims eventuall; 
to sell. And Wall Streeters hoped that 
the transaction marked the start of ac. 
tive stock-selling operations. 

e Noteworthy Angles—This wasn't the 

only facet of last week’s operation, hiovw- 
ever, that interested the financial dis 

trict. Exciting particular comment 
were: (1) the appearance of only one 
syndicate at APC’s auction sale of the 
478,194 shares of Class B stock in 
volved, and (2) acceptance of its lone 
bid of only $32.29 a share despite the 
fact that the publicly owned, almost 
identical, A shares (before news of the 
sale sent them tumbling to $39.25) had 
previously enjoyed a 1945-46 price range 
of $59-S41.50, and the day befor« the 
auction had sold at around $44 on the 
New York Curb Exchange. 

Many had thought acceptance of thi 
lone bid might have some repercussion: 
when it came time to obtain the Secur- 
ties & Exchange Commission clearanct 
needed to make public offering of the 
shares “legal,” in view of SEC’s reac- 
tion in a similar instance not so long 
ago. 

e A Firm Stand—Only last May, for ex- 
ample, SEC had taken a firm stand 
against acceptance of the only bid tum 
ing up at a competitive bidding sale 
It actually had prohibited North Amen- 
can Co. from selling 700,000 shares of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. stock to the 
only participant in its auction proceed: 
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on the grounds that “effective com- 
‘ion was stifled or precluded” under 

conditions. 
t ace the lone syndicate —_ in a 
(or the American Potash stock had 
sbnormal number of members, 108, 
~ Wall Streeters thought this might 
g up additional SEC objections, 
¢ the latter had so bluntly stated its 
svorable reaction to large underwrit- 
sroups when setting aside the orig- 
“grangements for the recent Hig- 
. Inc., financing deal (BW—Mar.9 
ifference—That APC was the 
; in the American Potash case, how- 
, apparently made a great deal of 
erence. No such SEC opinions as 
¢aired.on the two previous occasions 
re advanced this time. Nor was any 
ation made concerning the compara- 
Jy low price which APC appeared to 
e received for its B shares. (Strangely 
ugh, subsequent offering of the lat- 
publicly at a price of $35 was the 
ial for the A shares to rally sharply to 
rice of around $45.) 


O ANOTHER BERTH 


ullman, Inc., this week acted to re- 
in in its family one of the top 
ficials of its sleeping car operating 
bsidiary, scheduled to be sold under 
mrt edict as soon as legal maneuver- 
g permits determination of the pur- 
aser_ (BW—Mar.9'46,p7). Champ 
arty (above), executive vice-presi- 
nt since 1941 of the Pullman Co.— 
¢ subsidiary to be sold—was elected 
resident of Pullman-Standard Car 
lfg. Co. He succeeds C. A. Liddle, 
w chairman of Pullman-Standard. 
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An American Bank 
Ln 
London Since 1897 


The Guaranty Trust Company’s main London 
Office has reoccupied its former premises at 3 2 
Lombard Street. As a result of damage by a 
direct bomb hit in 1940, the ofhce was moved 
temporarily to 11 Birchin Lane, where it main- 
tained complete service throughout the war. 
The facilities of this office—one of the earliest 
branches of any American bank in Europe 
have been continuously available to American 
exporters, importers, and American branch es- 
tablishments since it opened 49 years ago. Com- 
plete banking service also is available at our 
London Office in Bush House, Kingsway, and at 
our offices in Paris and Brussels. 
Our Foreign Department invites inquiries 
regarding ways in which these ofhces may 
be of assistance to business organizations and 


individuals. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $312,000,000 


140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK I§ 


MADISON AVE, AT 60TH ST. 
NEW YORK 21 


FIFTH AVE, AT 44TH ST. 
NEW YORK 18 
To be opened: 40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ONE WAY... % Me Gufs South, 


Expanding industries are moving Gulf Southward. Huge wartime expenditures 
for production facilities gave the migration headway... now expansion and recon- 
version problems accelerate the move. There’s a reason why top-flight industrialists 
are now sounding the waters in Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi, quietly making 
preliminary studies of Gulf South industrial advantages. Here is OPPORTUNITY! 
Here are eleven major seaports opening on soaring Pan American markets. 

Here are unequalled mineral and agricultural resources ... an abundant supply 
of skilled friendly labor .. . low-cost natural gas fuel... ample electric 

power ...a year-round working climate. Let us help you obtain 

specific data in your investigation of plant sites, markets 

and other industrial factors. Inquiries will be 
treated confidentially, of course. 


UNITED GAS... serving the \ 


For information on Gulf South opportunities, write to Director of Industrie! Development. 


For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, 5 
Antonio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA or 
FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Lored:, 
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Marshell, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPP/—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 
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Special Outlook 
5 the highlights 
» 12-page critical 
lysis of the hous- 
situation by the 
iness Week Eco- 
ic Staff. A lim- 
1 supply of the 
lysis is available 
eaders at 25¢ a 
. Address Paul 
tgomery, Pub- 
er of Business 
ek, 330 West 42 
New York 18. 


Ree 


Housing is the country’s most pressing need, now and for a good way 
into the future. (People can make shift without a new auto, but keeping 


house on a park bench isn’t fun.) Purely from a business standpoint, residen- 
tial building will dominate the outlook indefinitely. 


@ 

The more rapidly dwelling units are built the better, obviously. 

But a helter skelter program could do as much harm as good. It could 
be allowed to get in the way of industrial and commercial construction vital 
to the health and well-being of the community. It could result in building 
for-sale homes when the need may be for rental housing. 

Hence the program set up by the President’s housing expediter, Wilson 
Wyatt—calling for 2,700,000 dwelling units worth over $11 billion by the 
end of 1947— is of critical importance. 

- 

Wyatt wants to start 1,200,000 units this year, 1,500,000 in 1947. 

If the job can be done (and that's a big if), this would call for 1,500,000 
conventional housing units at an average cost (excluding land) of $4,800; 
850,000 prefabs at $4,200; 200,000 temporary re-use war housing units at 
$1,500; 100,000 remodeling jobs at $500; and 50,000 trailers at $1,500. 

* 
The Wyatt program deals in terms of starts, not completions. 


Thus, value of home units to be started this year would be about $442 
billion. But this year is a quarter gone; moreover, starts will be much more 
numerous in December than in April. 

Net result is that the outlay for home construction probably can’t be 
more than about $3 billion before the year end. 

That would be 40% of the year’s estimated total construction which, 
it is generally believed, cannot be pushed above $712 billion. 

me 

Increased residential building almost certainly will be at the expense of 
other types of construction. There won’t be the materials and the manpower 
to take care of everything. 

Industrial construction will be pinched back in 1946 from $1,100,000,- 
000 to about $825,000,000; thus, production machinery and equipment 
needs drop from $2,250,000,000 to $1,700,000,000. Commercial construc- 
tion will come down from $775,000,000 to around $600,000,000. 

The cutbacks will be forced by Civilian Production Administration, 
which will give overriding priorities on materials to housing and which has 
issued a stop order on industrial and commercial building and on repairs. 

Housing to be started in 1947 would total about $6,600,000,000. But 
you have to carry over $1,500,000,000 started but not completed in 1946. 
(The remainder of the $11 billion program will be finished in 1948.) 

That comes to over $8 billion next year for dwelling units—between 
55% and 60% of total estimated construction. Obviously that doesn’t leave 
much room for industrial and commercial building. 

If, by an unlikely combination of circumstances, we could push total 
construction up to around $13 billion, the pinch wouldn’t be so bad. 

a 
Building new plant has an important bearing on future prosperity. 


If we don’t have the plant and equipment, we can’t make the jobs that 
would be needed for “‘full’’ employment. 


And if we don’t put up office buildings, stores, hotels, theaters, and 
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other types of commercial buildings, trade will suffer. (There already is some 
pinch here because wartime commercial construction by no means kept pace 
with new housing.) 


as 
Another thing about changing the type of construction from industrial 
and commercial to homes is the effect on other lines. 


The amount of electrical work embodied in new construction will be 
slightly lower due to the increased emphasis on residences. On the other 
hand, expenditures on plumbing and heating will be up quite sharply as a 
result of the change. 

Demand for electrical appliances will be raised very substantially— 
although that may not mean much to manufacturers who see all the business 
they can handle through 1947 just filling existing wants. 

* 

Meanwhile, attaining the Wyatt goals will take some doing. 

The construction industry won’t get going in a hurry. A lot of the 
thousands of firms went out of business during the period of wartime restric- 
tions. Building labor was deliberately drained into war work and into the 
armed services as need for building diminished. 

Yet there is every incentive for builders, and the seiaillaicnastis who 
supply them, to get into high gear. They face overwhelming demand which 
affords practically a guaranteed market. 

This is an unusual picture for a line that has been sick most of the time 
since 1926, one whose limitation persistently has been lack of demand for its 
product. 


* 

It is ironic that the industry should be dreadfully short on men and 
materials at the time when the demand has developed. 

About a million additional construction workers are needed if the Wyatt 
program is to be carried out. 

That doesn’t sound like such a large order. About 2,600,000 workers 
did the $13,600,000,000 construction of 1942. Moreover, the armed serv- 
ices have trained many men in the basic skills required. 

But there are two difficulties to rapid recruitment: 

(1) The unions don’t want an apprentice program that will leave them, 
some years hence, with far too many journeymen. 

(2) Difficulty in recruiting manpower may continue, making it neces- 
sary for construction to bid against other industry for men. 

a 

Lumber is, of course, one of the most serious limiting factors on the 
materials side. CPA places over-all needs in 1946 at 36 billion board feet. 
This is probably 15% above prospective output this year. 

To get output, prices have to be juggled to provide incentives. Then, 
too, lumber will need almost 150,000 men to build back to 1942. 

Steel requirements of the construction industry probably are somewhat 
reduced in so far as the Wyatt program pinches heavier work. Even so, 
residential building uses a lot of hard-to-get sheet steel. It will be competing 
with automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, and the many other lines 
now clamoring for delivery of flat steel. 

Brick production is down from a monthly peak of 412,000,000 in 1941 
to about 265,000,000 now. About 185 of the 750 brick plants are idle. Some 
20,000 workers are required to boost output to the needed 435,000,000. 

Unglazed structural tile output was 77,000 short tons in January against 
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requirements now estimated at 110,000 a month. Main importance of this 
tile is that it may be substituted for brick in some uses. 

Vitrified clay sewer pipe output has been increasing but has only 
reached 85,000 tons monthly against estimated needs of 110,000; require- 
ments might rise even to 125,000 tons if use of cast-iron soil pipe is restricted. 

Concrete and masonry products have been getting special assistance in 
procuring machinery, but more than twice as much is needed as is now being 
produced. Manpower, here as elsewhere, is the big problem. 

Cast-iron soil pipe is one of the tightest materials. Output, at 27,500 
tons a month just before the steel strike, must go up to 50,000. Both man- 
power and materials are problems. The industry employs 5,000 workers now 
and needs more than twice that many. 

Radiation production capacity is ample but operations aren't profitable 
under present price ceilings. Needs are triple current output. As produc- 
tion of cast-iron radiation and other foundry products goes up, supplies 
of pig iron and scrap will become scarcer and scarcer. 

Gypsum board and lath output rose to 214,000,000 sq. ft. in January 
but is far short of the 325,000,000 goal. A shortage of gypsum paper liners 
is the present limiting factor, but once that is solved there probably will be 
too little manpower and gypsum rock. Employment now is 17% below the 
1939 level with the requirement double that year’s mark. 

Asphalt roofing and siding shipments late last year were up to needs 
of the new program, but a shortage of felt may pull the rate down. 

Wiring and lighting materials are being held back by manpower short- 
ages, lack of materials, strikes, and pricing difficulties. Needs have not been 
fully worked out, but delivery dates usually are 3-6 months ahead. 

Warm air furnaces, needed at the rate of 80,000 a month, won't be up 
to the goal until capacity is increased. Output in 1941 averaged 48,000 a 
month but was under 42,000 late in 1945. Other heating methods (which 
are equally scarce) may be substituted for warm air, so this part of the pro- 


_ gram has some flexibility in it. 


Bath tubs were being turned out at the rate of 40,000 a month at the 
close of 1945, but 120,000 a month will be needed shortly. Manufacturers 
will require aid on raw materials as output rises. 

Plumbing smallware is confronted by labor and price troubles at a time 
when much larjer output is needed. The goal for sinks is almost double the 
present rate wh le the schedule calls for large increases in the cases of lava- 
tories and wate. closets. 

Softwood plywood goals are about 75% above 1945 production and 
needs in 1947 will be still higher as prefabricated housing assumes an ever- 
increasing role in the program. Actual capacity isn’t equal to next year’s 
goal of 280,000,000 sq. ft. a month—and supply of logs at present isn’t 
sufficient to supply such an expansion. 

Production of plywood is doubly important. It is essential for prefabs, 
and prefabs are desirable because they use a third to a half less lumber thar 


conventional dwellings. 


as 
The high place Wyatt has given prefabricated homes in his program will, 
if anywhere nearly accomplished, bring a revolution in housing. 


There are now about 70 concerns building prefabs. Deliveries in the 
war years may have run to 300,000 units. Now Wyatt asks them to turn 
out 250,000 units in 1946, 600,000 in 1947. That’s very much the kind of 


| 
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order we gave the airplane manufacturers at the start of the war—and in: 
some ways it is harder to fill. Costs weren't a major factor with planes. Pre-' 
fabs have to prove their competitive value now in order to keep their place 


later. 
* 


There are a number of other factors holding prefabs back: 

(1) A considerable amount of capital is needed and the risks are great 
enough to make the money none too easy to raise. 

(2) Building codes and trade union restrictions are a bar to prefabrica- 
tion in many communities. 

(3) Production bugs remain to be worked out before real assembly line 
production and economy can be achieved. 

(4) No adequate distribution machinery exists. These companies still 
have to learn how to get their product to the consumer. 

(5) Materials and components will be hard to get for a long time. 


(6) Consumer resistance to prefabs has not been fully eliminated. 


e 
One of the great advantages of this type of housing, aside from speed in 
manufacture and assembly, is cheapness. Veterans who can’t get up enough 
money for a conventional home may be able to buy prefabs. 
But, even with extensive assistance, it is doubtful that prefab production 
will come anywhere near the Wyatt goals. 


Present capacity is put at only 162,000 units a year, which could be 
raised to 200,000 with second-shift operations. Even more to the point, the 
prefab program would take more plywood than we will have available. 

Shortage of plywood alone could hold output down to 400,000 units 
between now and the end of 1947 and other problems may cut it still more. 

ed 

Another probable weakness detected in the Wyatt plan is placing reli- 
ance on new building and failure to take full advantage of emergency 
measures. 

During the war, we added half as many units through conversion and 
remodeling as we did through new construction. Wyatt calls for only 50,000 
units a year in 1946 and 1947 by this means. 

It is doubtful that he exhausts the possibilities of this method. As 
many as 400,000 units might be added by the end of 1947. 


So also with existing vacancies. The Census Bureau estimated 2,100,- 
000 vacancies last September. Of these, about 800,000 were seasonal and 
200,000 were owned by persons with more than one dwelling. 

Wyatt’s program assumes that only 300,000 of these can be put to use. 
Aggressive local committees might quite easily double that figure. 

Such emergency measures might satisfy one-third of the most critical 
housing demand. They would mean less danger of jerrybuilt houses hang- 
ing over the market to the point of suffocation a few years hence. 

* 

This doesn’t mean that new housing should not be pushed. It should be. 

But a more fruitful attack on the current shortage than the Wyatt pro- 
gram might concentrate on pushing conversions, construction of apartments, 
providing the maximum possible use of existing vacancies, and permitting 
resumption of new home building without unusual restrictions. 

The main objectives should be cost reduction and quality improvement. 
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Can you afford to 


Suppose you have an accident, your 
guest is injured. You’re the host, re- 
member . .. so it’s up to you to offer 
the best medical care. And you can! 
For a few extra dollars—as little as 


ys up to $500 for medical expenses caused 
injuries in a transportation accident, up to 
0 for loss of sight, life or limbs. 


Symbol worth knowing 


herations of Americans have 
nd in the Hartford stag a sense 
ccurity when things were going 
}...a staunch and powerful friend 
n trouble threatened. It’s asym- 
of dependability...the Hartford 


¢ mark, 


How to offset an ill wind next! Eliminate fire hazards. 


‘ > . 
CC a Be ready for it — Have Extended insurance is adequate to 
Did you fo som ethin ? Coverage added to your Fire Insur- cover today’s higher values. 
rget 9 ance policy at little cost and secure 
instance, protection! For less than 2 cents a protection against windstorm and 
you can get Hartford Accident Insurance. other specified causes. 


. ieee ll 


— 


be o good neighbor? 


$3 a year in many communities — your 
Hartford Automobile Insurance will 
take care of all medical expenses up to 
$250 per person. It covers your guests, 
your family, yourself. 


Here we go again... 
every two minutes! 


Clang, clang...two minutes 
up...time for another fire! 
That’s America’s fire record. 
Don’t let your property be 


And make sure your fire 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Southern Industry 
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Southern 
Industry !” 


| Keeping pace with the Post-War 
ig world, Knox moves forward! 
New plants . .. new products 

. hew ideas ... new equip- 

ment... all are beginning to 

. emerge, as Knox prepares to 
. pace the leaders in Southern in- 


Down South it’s Knox! Be on 
the alert for information relative 
to the various Divisions of Knox 
Corporation. Within a compara- 
tively short space of time, pro- 
duction should be in full swing! 


PRODUCTION 


Precision Casting Gains Groung¢ 


Modern industrial technique allows engineer grea 
flexibility in designing machine parts, but method can’t compes 
on cost basis when conventional metalworking does job read 


New freedom for the design engineer 

in determining the shape of a particular 
machine part, as well as the alloy of 
which it is to be made, is coming out 
of precision casting. This may, as some 
enthusiasts predict, mean outstanding 
improvements in all kinds of machinery. 
Certainly it points the way to better 
design in respect to performance and, 
in many instances, costs. 
e P-80 Notable Example—Parts with 
shapes too intricate to machine or forge 
economically, or those made of super- 
alloys too tough to form and finish 
easily by conventional machine-shop 
methods, can be precision cast to toler- 
ances of 0.003 in. or less with a dense, 
strong internal structure, thin edges, 
and a surface that requires practically 
no finishing. 

Notable example—and the thing that 
really made precision casting a full- 
fledged industrial technique—is the tur- 
bine blade used in jet engines, includ- 
ing those of the P-80 planes which 
crossed the country in a little more than 
four hours. But the process is suited to 
many more prosaic parts, too. 

The things that have been precision 
cast are too many to mention, but ex- 
amples include bushings, gages, pump 


Precision cast by the lost-wax method, intricate nickel-alloy machine parts 
illustrate what can be done with that metal-forming technique. Parts range 
from pump impellers to meat-grinder plates and a jet-engine turbine blade. 


impellers, injector nozzles, mu tiple dig 
scale pivots, valves, reciprocating slidg 
shoe sole and heel molds, textile 
chine parts, wearing plates, catho 
mandrels, “squirrel cages,” aiid cutt 
tools, as well as dentures, surgical q 
pliances, and jewelry. 

e Even for Soap a di 
for forming soap cakes have been yy 
cision cast of an alloy that gives long 
service than the brass previously 
because it could be shaped readily, ay 
at about one-tenth the cost. In’ sop 
applications—such as parts for food pro 
essing equipment—the castings find fay 
because they are easy to hand-polish § 
electropolish. 

Although precision castings are ma 
to some extent with metal patterns a 
split plaster molds, the lost-wax metho 
is attracting the most attention. Da 
ing back more than 2,000 years to # 
Chinese, the technique did not becor 
important until the 1930's. Applie 
first to the forming of dentures, it soo 
spread into the jewelry manufacturin 
field, and was put to work during th 
war in the production of machine part 
e Numerous Licensees—Austenal labor 
tories found the process a means 
making dentures from the superallo 


N 
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NORTHERN HOTEL, BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Holabird & Root, architects, Chicago, Illinois 


C. 0. Christensen Plumbing & Heating Co., 
heating and ventilating contractors, Billings, Montana 


yorite” hotels, large or small, welcome guests, 
ay, with indoor temperatures that are comfortable. 
success of any hotel, in receiving and caring for 
is, depends on certain basic services, of which the 
intenance of uniform, healthful temperatures is one. 
bhnson Automatic Control relieves the manage- 


at of the problem of proper regulation of tempera- . 


s, a 24-hour job requiring minute-by-minute super- 
on. At the Northern Hotel, in Billings, Johnson 
trol serves seven air-conditioning systems, which 
ply the Coffee Shop, Cocktail Lounge, Dining 
om, Lobby, Drug Store, Assembly and Ball Room, 


Co ade (LouinG 


Air- 


Builds G coduill 


Private Dining Room and Kitchen. 

The temperatures, in the 205 guest rooms on the 
nine upper floors, are controlled in two zones by 
Johnson Duo-Stats ... the original weather-compen- 
sated heat regulator. Duo-Stat control insures a heat- 
ing system temperature which is at all times consistent 
with the changes in outdoor temperature. Cold weather 
-more heat! Milder weather — heat reduced automati- 
cally! Thrifty conservation of fuel is combined with 
assured comfort for guests. Johnson has had many 
years of experience in solving temperature control 
problems. Without obligation, talk with a near-by 
Johnson engineer. Learn how automatic temperature 
control cuts operating costs. Johnson Service Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch offices 
in Principal Cities, 


la tlic Je af ‘A 
JOHNSON 260004, CONTROL 


DESIGN - MANUFACTURE 


* INSTALLATION - SINCE 1885 


- 


ice. 
ional mak 


vitallium, and now opera 
and casts machine parts. / 
its development work, it 
casting machine, and, 
Union Carbide & Carbo: 
the rights to material used 
Licensees listed by Au 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
tric Co., Haynes Stellite (0. Ing 
tional Nickel Corp. (no buildin 
precision casting plant), M ional 
Casting Co., and Westinshouse ry 
tric Corp. The Kerr Dent.! Mf. 
J. R. Wood Products Cor ind of 
companies are in the precision-cay 
business, and there are patents of 
than those mentioned, including gy 
on making the dies used to form 
wax patterns. 
e For Mass Production—Perhap; § 
first among the precision « isting ogy 
panies to call the process a true 
production method, Haynes Stellite 
ports improvements over prewar p 
tices, including modern production4 
layout, materials handling, and testi 
methods. Its methods exemplify wy 
happens when precision castings are 
dered. 7 
First comes the preparation of one{ 
more master patterns, or replicas, of 
part to be cast, these being oversize} 
about 14% to compensate for the » 
and metal shrinkage. Then the mast 
patterns are used to cast a soft-mef 
die, with 1 to 20 cavities, and wax pg 
terns are formed by injecting the y 
into this die. 
These wax patterns are then attach 
to wax gates and risers, and the assen 
bly is dip-coated with a very fine 
which gives the castings their 
finish. After the assembly has spent 2 
minutes in a dehumidifying tunne 
wax-paper-lined alloy “flask” is place 
around it and filled with a chemical 
hardening refractory material. 
e Air Pressure Used—The mold is thet 
compacted by vibration, and is place 
upside down in a continuous furnace t 
melt out the wax and burn away residv 
at temperatures between 1,300 F a 
1,900 F. Meanwhile, weighed charge 
of the metal have been melted in 
small indirect-arc furnace, and the ho 
mold is clamped over the furnace pout 
ing spout. The molten metal is pourdi Com 
by inverting this furnace, then air pre 
sure forces the metal into all parts ot thq 
mold to produce sharp-edge, dense cast 
ings. After the metal has cooled, th 
mold is knocked apart to release th 
castings, which are cleaned by 
blasting after the gates and risers hav 
been cut off. Rough inspection at thi 
stage throws out obviously defective 
parts, and the others go to the grinding 
department where the gate arcas 
smoothed and surface irregularities " 
moved. Next come sandblasting, ¢ 


+ 


mensional checking, and fluorescent 
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inspection to reveal minute cracks 0 
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: All in © 


OW, instead of a patchwork of liability 
5 ther policies ... some overlapping, some so 


widely separated as to leave dangerous loop- 
ape holes... your company need carry only one. 
area Under U.S.F.& G. Comprehensive Liability 
Insurance nearly all liability hazards are 


a 


U. &. F. & Gs. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate : 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


CS hr. 2 


ne Package! 


covered by a single policy. No bother of 
numerous premium payments at different 
times, to increase bookkeeping and the pos- 
sibility of error. One policy does all. Write 
us today for information about U.S. F. & G. 
Comprehensive Liability Insurance. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon: 


Unrrep States Fineuity & Guaranty Co. 
133 E. Repwoop STREET 
Battirmore 3, Mp. 
Please send me further information about Comprehensive 
Liability Insurance. 


Send for the 
NEOPRENE 
NOTEBOOK 


++ fells how others profit by 
using neoprene synthetic rubber 


CONVEYOR BELT PROBLEM 
“SOLVED WITH NEOPRENE 


roo 
payprene’s dura. 


cone ‘slate 
Coal refuge 
dumped on it and 


NO OTHER RUBBER MATERIAL 
DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL 


* High tensile strength, resilience, 
low permanent distortion . . ‘ 

* Superior resistance to sunlight, 
aging, ozone, heat ... 

* Tough and durable, resists abra- 
sion and cutting... 

* Superior air-retention, low perme- 
ability to gases and fluids... 

* Special composition are flame-re- 
tarding, static-conducting, flexible 
at low temperature... 


Try NEOPRENE first 


z 
S 
= 
Ne 


his custom e 
Prene-jacke 


WRiITt& TODAY for free subscrip- 
tion to The Neoprene Notebook. 
Back issues on request. Neoprene 
Section, E.I.du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, 
Delaware, 


Du Pont NEOPRENE 


The Versatile Synthetic Rubber 
FOR BETTER LIVING 
2 - THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


oe 


other invisible surface imperfections. As 
a final check, the castings are X-rayed. 

At the peak of seiiedtion, Haynes 

Stellite cast 2,100,000 turbo-super- 
charger buckets in April, 1944, and it 
made 25 million altogether. Subse- 
quently the process was applied to a 
wide range of items. 
° Flexibility on Size—Innerently geared 
to relatively small parts, precision cast- 
ing has been used by Austenal to make 
a supercharger impeller 8 in. in diame- 
ter and toy-manufacturing dies weigh- 
ing 7 or 8 lb. But the heaviest item 
now in mass production at the Haynes 
plant weighs about 14 Ib., though this 
is by no means the limit. There is no 
minimum weight, parts having been 
precision cast which are so small that it 
takes 500 to make a pound. And parts 
with edges as thin as 0.012 in. are in 
production. 

Even the most optimistic of preci- 
sion casters do not contend that the lost- 
wax process can compete on a cost basis 
with conventional metalworking meth- 
ods when those methods will do the job 
readily. And by way of a cost example, 
one company estimates that a 3 bladed. 
4-in., stainless-steel propeller for mixing 
equipment can be precision cast for 
$1.35 to $1.50 each in quantities of 10,- 
000 to 15,000, or $1.85 each for a run 
of 500. 

e For Assemblies—Precision casting is 
yet in its industrial infancy; design en- 
gineers only now are beginning to study 
machine parts to determine which can 
best be made by that method. It is 
quite possible that manufacturers of 
big-volume products, such as automo- 
biles, will use some precision cast parts; 
especially since an assembly of two or 
three separate machined or forged parts 
sometimes can be made cheaper as a 
one-piece casting. 


Suspended below the trailer floor, the new General refrigerating machi 
will keep the temperature of a load of frozen foods at —15 to —20 F. can 
defrosted automatically in less than ten minutes. In winter, it will heat 
trailer or refrigerator car to keep fresh foods from freezing. 


its a} 


F -H the | 
reezer-Heater 
Quick-defrost re!rige; sim ©" 
machine produces sub dim natic 
throt 
temperatures, but can also I cule 
used to warm winter shipme oa 
se 
Plans for meeting the fren { s. (2) 
dustry’s need for below-70;0 | 1 man 
tures to protect quality in transi cles ; 
been laid by American Mi». ( >) Ot 
Montgomery (Ala.) succ¢ to Ugepany 
Trailer Works, Inc. The plans nigerat 
around a gasoline-engine-dri\ cn ref,” tra 


bn Carr 
y] basi 
rv, ¢t 
Co. 

ness 1 
le of 

cture! 
rt of f 


ating machine developed {9 mains 
temperatures of —15 to F 
ers and refrigerator cars and to de 
itself in less than ten minutes. ; 
quickly as not to affect the temper 
of the load. . 
Attained by manual, therinostat 


time-control shifting of a lever f 

the “cold” to the “hot” position, 
quick-defrost works on a systcm of plugs 
tial-reverse refrigeration which heat i “ 
cooling coils. Since the machine , | mar 
be operated continuously on the ae ™ I 
position, under thermostatic control fie ec 
can also heat a trailer @r refrigerator scales, 


to prevent freeze-damage to fresh fo pctals 


on long midwinter hauls. 
© Ready for Production—The mach 
has a refrigeration-capacity rating 
five tons. It is powered by a 20-hp. ¢ 
gine, and the complete unit is s 
pended below the hoor of the tni 
or car body. The trailer size we 
1,500 Ib. and is to sell at somewk 
between $2,500 and $3,500. 
Development and test operation ¢ 
pleted, the “General” refrigeration 1 
chine is ready to go into product 
The manufacturing schedule calls § 
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+; a month, starting Apr. 1. 
the component parts will be 
4, among them the engine that 
he compressor. 
ing Program—The company 
| gationwide marketing of the 
through three separate chan- 
| Sales will be made direct to 
tor car manufacturers, who will 
sll the equipped cars to the 
. (2) The machine will be sold 
; manufacturers for installation 
les to be sold to carriers or 
3) Of particular significance is 
ny’s plan to cquip trailers 
werator cars and then lease the 
¢ transportation unit to the 
bn carrier Companies on a month- 
,| basis through a wholly owned 
wy, the National Equipment 
Co. 
ness reported to date includes 
« of 150 machines to a trailer 
bcturer and “‘active interest” on 
t of frozen food companies and 


| ee Mfg.’s pro- 
sC. R. Kirk, vice-president and 
| manager. Kirk joined Utility 
in late 1941 after owning and 
ing companies which made cam- 
wales, printing equipment, and 
petals for welding. 


BS FOR PLANE TURBINE 


mmercial airplanes powered with 
bines are brought nearer to prac- 
lity with compact, lightweight, 
reduction gears like those devel- 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
burgh, and put under test last 
Weighing but one-thirtieth as 
as an industrial gear unit for the 
horsepower, the midget gearbox 

the 12,000 r.p.m. of the tur- 
toa usable 1,200 r.p.m. at the 


tile not expected to take the place 
propulsion for fighter planes, the 
i gas turbine is seen by some aero- 
al engineers as more practicable 
nge bombers and commercial 
mts. For one thing, the take-off 
is considerably higher, on a com- 
basis, and the cruising range is 
y twice as great. 

new speed reducer is of the 
iplanet type—a large gear wheel 
d which several smaller gears rotate 
aring gear. And it takes two sets 
ats to do the trick, one transmit- 
its power to another of lower speed, 

in the same aluminum housing. 


NENTAL DIESELS 


ntinental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
,, is going into production on a 
of industrial and transportation die- 
gines of from 25 to 150 hp., mark- 
4 peacetime followup to wartime 
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o TWA—long one of the 

world’s leading air lines—a 
single minute can mean five 
miles travelled in the air, or five 
miles lost on the ground. More 
than a year ago, Trans World 
Airline set out to shorten cargo 
handling time at terminals to 
keep pace with faster flight 
schedules made possible by im- 
proved aircraft. 

After making a thorough 
study of its existing handling 
methods and investigating the 
methods and equipment used 
by other air lines, as well as by 
the Army and Navy during the 
war, TWA selected Towmotor 
Lift Trucks and Industrial 
Tractors, basing its choice on 
Towmotor’s performance in 
handling all types of air cargo. 

An unusual application of the 
lift truck system was worked 
out by TWA, whereby special 
4-wheeled cargo trailers are 
moved in trains to plane side by 
Towmotor Tractors, at which 
point a Towmotor Lift Truck 
raises each trailer to plane load- 
ing level. This arrangement not 
only speeds up loading and un- 
loading, but the trailer itself 
provides extra working space 
for cargo handlers, simplifying 


« ; ‘ RA ee aCe 


Cargo=Served Up Air Line Style! 


Ba ee 


movement of cargo in and out 
of the plane and expediting bal- 
anced loading, particularly im- 
portant in air transport. 

The use of 4-wheeled trailers 
with Towmotor Tractors also 
enables TWA to collect various 
types of cargo, such as bag- 
gage, air mail and air express, 
at separate points in the termi- 
nal and move it rapidly and 
safely to plane side for loading. 
Similarly, unloaded cargo is 
distributed quickly and care- 
fully to various locations at the 
airport. 

For every handling problem 
there is an engineered solution 
.-. a solution based upon Tow- 
motor experience and know- 
how gained in solving handling 
problems in every industry. 
Send for your copy of the Tow- 
motor Lift Truck ANALYSIS 
GUIDE today. Towmotor Cor- 
poration, 1221 East 152nd 
Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE IT UP WiTes 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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Whether your electric 
power requirements run 
to hydraulic or steam 
turbines... whether your 
needs are for generators, 
transformers, motors, 
control devices, or switchgear—expect from 
every Allis-Chalmers product advanced elec- 
trical engineering and design, thoroughly 
modern efficiencies. Specify Allis-Chalmers. 


NEVER 


One of this nation’s greatest blessings 
of wood... 
Look at this forest and look bey: 
You see . . . docks and ships, hou 
You see. . . wood, plentiful and 
used to make paper, sheer fabrics, stu: 
new lacquers, dyes and veneers. 
You see .. . thousands of builders, crafts, 
chemists building a new wonder world of wood 


You see... the hand of Allis-Chalmers 


One of the Big 3 in Elect 
Biggest of All 


‘ e 
- 
HE WOODS sno GLAD OF IT! Hee 
and equipment that help to expand the What reason for this bigness? A unique reputa- ye 
d industry—that enrich your life by bring- tion for product engineering and integrity—vast in- 
. world of wood closer to you! dustrial experience—craftsmanship of the highest order— t 


. A . a reputation known and respected in every industrial field! 


ts Allis-Chalmers in this picture? Not only art —— remo ye © — aan 
No. 1 builder of sawmill machinery—but i: ua y overy we industry... has a hand in making 
source Of barkers, chip screens, kilns and almost every machine-made commodity you can name, 
pment for pulp and paper mills—one of the Allis-Chalmers is a good name to know! 

ading producers of processing machinery for 
al industries! 


WOOd, 


mers Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1,Wisconsin 
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TUNE IN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY over the American Broadcasting Company, Saturdays, 9:30 P.M. EST 


Allis-Chalmers builds 
tractors like this for the 
logging industry—mills 


for making flour—ma- 


chines for mining and 


er Equipment— piceing oes pap 


for moving almost any fluid—compressors 
and blowers — welders — speed changers 


ge of Industrial Products literally 1600 important industrial produc 


Call the Allis-Chalmers office in your cit 


AO Safety Goggles Save 


Major Eye Accidents Cost‘ 


Minor Eye Injuries Cost 


According to estimates of the | 
National Safety Council, an average i 
of $328.00 per injured man per year. 


(estimated from typical records) an 
average of $14.60—in first aid atten- 
tion, idle machine charges and 
unproductive time—per injured 
man per year. 


sums like these: a manufacturer of 
electrical equipment: $14,000in two 
years; a large machinery manufac- 
turer: $44,200 annually. 
An adequate eye protection pro- 
ram will pay for itself — often in 
ess than six months. Why not let 
your nearest AO Safety Representa- 
tive give you complete details? 


AO SAFETY GOGGLES SAFEGUARD THE EYES OF INDUSTRY 
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American & Optical 


COMPANY 
Safety Division 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


development work in this cig 
horsepower rating will be |uilt jy. 
the year. “a 
In one notable respect, Conts 
tal diesels will depart fron oil 
design. A so-called “cush d pos 
combustion chamber has }) en des, 
that is said to delay burn £-fasll 
to make possible low w: 
on the cylinder. This, in 
abled the company to bu iese 
ing high Breer. om Macon parts » 
regular gasoline engines. 


NEW AIR SAFETY SYSTEM 


A radar air-traffic contro! system 
ilar in its function to Telcran (Ry 
Mar.23'46,p63), but somewhat dig 
ent in operation, has been develo 
by the I.T.&T. Federal ‘Telecomme 
cation Laboratories. 

Called Navar—short for navigyy 
and radar—the system includes a grow 
based control station with cquipn 
for providing a radar “moving pict 
of all air traffic in the arca, toges 
with a Navascope in the plane to 
a similar picture is retransmitted 
the ground station. The system y 
demonstrated to the public some t 
this summer. 

In the ground station, the radar 
ture not only appears in miniature 
the viewing screen, but is projected: 
a large map-of-the-area screen (Ns 
screen) on the wall. In the plane, 
pilot views the Navascope throug! 
translucent map of the control area 
that he sees his own and nearby aire 
in relation to the physical feature 
the ground below and in relation 
each other. 


DIGEST OF PATENTS 


Capitalizing on presumed public 
terest in expiring patents, Scientific J 
velopment Corp., 614 W. 49th 
New York City, plans to begin publi 
ing in May a weekly digest of patel 
scheduled to expire four weeks af 
the date of the digest’s publication 

Entitled “Public Domain,” the pi 
lication offers much the same data ti 
anyone could obtain by taking the 0 
cial gazette of the U. S. Patent On 
for any date 17 years ago and refer 
to the patents issued on that d 
Patents in “Public Domain” are ind 
in 20 categories and are illustrated \ 
draftsmen’s drawings similar to th 
used in the gazette. 


CRYSTALLINE PENICILLIN 


Penicillin in what is called a1 
useful and effective form—the cr 
line instead of the amorphous stat 
the sodium salt of the drug—wil! be | 
into commercial production soon 
Commercial Solvents Corp. Several 
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winter headache of transit com- 
frozen track switches—may 
remedy in an application of 
Composed of a 2,000-watt, 600- 
heating element incased in 
pht iron pipe, an electrical de- 
shove) has been devised by the 
and Transit System which re- 
the device worked successfully 
inter. The company has in- 
1 100 of the units, left on in 
eather, used periodically in mild. 


pes are Claimed for penicillin in 
w form. 

ng heat stable, it requires no re- 
tion in shipment or at the phar- 
or hospital. 

high purity and having a rated 
ty of 1,400 to 1,500 units per mil- 
), it is called more effective than 
morphous predecessor with a 
th of 900 to 1,000 units. 

the aerosol treatment of upper re- 
bry infections, a dosage as high as 
0 units is said to be permissible, 
wed with 50,000 to 60,000 units 
¢ amorphous preparations. 

et claims include subcutaneous 
( of intramuscular injection, as 
% direct injection of large doses 
the spinal canal in the treatment 
¢ meninges, without evidence of 
us system irritation. 

¢ new penicillin, which will be 
at the Terre Haute (Ind.) plant 
bmmercial Solvents, will command 
crease in price. The manufactur- 
rocess involves the use of special 
lization processes in the find poo 


m stages of the sodium salt. 
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GRINDING 


WHEELS 


N the Norton line you'll find abrasive 
products for every grinding, polishing, 
lapping and sharpening job of industry. 
And Norton engineering service is ready to 
adapt these products to your special needs. 


GRINDING WHEELS 
Ranging from tiny mounted — points 
3/32 x 1/8” to gigantic ten-ton pulp- 
stones — wheels for every grinding job 
— wheels of Alundum, Crystolon and 
diamond abrasives. 


SEGMENTS 
Sizes ond shapes to fit all makes of 
chucks — abrasives and bonds for every 
type of surfacing job, 


BRICKS & STICKS 
Tiny sticks — all sizes and shapes — for 
delicate die work and fine superfinish- 
ing; husky bricks for the rough jobs on 
castings, stone, cement walls and the like. 


ABRASIVE GRAIN 
Alundum abrasive in grain sizes for 
metal polishing —Crystolon abrasive for 
polishing stone and glass and for gear 
lapping. Norbide abrasive for lapping 
carbide products and for lapidary uses. 


COATED ABRASIVES * 
Abrasive poper and cloth in a wide 
variety of coatings and types for both 
industry and the home mechanic. 


SHARPENING STONES” 
Manvfactured and natural stones in sizes 
and shapes to meet every sharpening 
need of the industrial worker, the farmer, 
the home craftsman. 

*tade and marketed by the Behr-Manning Division, Troy, N.Y. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


c G 
PEN N 


AKT 


“NORTON ABRASIVES 


BLUEPRINT 
Ghat may influence your fulure 


DP research in high-vacuum technology has led to many 
a new blueprint such as this which may some day influ- 
ence your future. For DPI offers a unique combination 
of research and engineering services which may help 
improve your product or processing methods. For instance: 
1. Exploring the production and use of high vacuum. 
Original research in high-vacuum chemistry, using vacu- 
ums up to one ten-billionth the density of air, has created 
entirely new types of equipment for many uses. High- 
vacuum stills, pumps and gauges, special oils and lens- 
coating equipment are some of them—with more to 
come, as more applications are found for high vacuum 
in research and industry. 
2. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation. Many 
substances “‘undistillable” before— waxes, heavy oils and 
fats—come apart magically in the molecular stills, yield- 
ing fractions far more valuable than the parent sub- 
stance. Can a by-product of yours pay dividends through 
high-vacuum molecular distillation? 
3. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins. A major 
| part of our business is the high-vacuum distillation of 
nt *| bland, stable concentrates of vitamins A and E. Much of 
what is known about these vitamins today has originated 
from DPI research. This continuing source of new in- 
formation has been a useful service to DPI customers. 


If there is any way in which DPI experience can be useful 
to you, don’t hesitate to write. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, UNC. Avnccuing Kpb-Uhcusm Research 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Copyright 1946, Distillation Products, Inc. 


NEW PRODUC 


32-Point Engine-Bore Gage 


Each of eight bores in: in auto 
cylinder block is gaged at four ; ; 
points to show diameter, | iper, a») 
of-round with the new mu\tipje.. 
Precisionaire. This hyd 
ated, electrically contro! 
developed by Sheffield ¢ 


Ohio, does the job in less than a mi 
with air-flow micrometry accurat 
0.0001 in. Four gaging spindles ek 
into each cylinder, and the reading 
obtained from the positions of | 
floats in graduated glass air-flow 
there being one tube for each spi 
and an adjustable Go, No-Go toler 
gage across the four tubes for ¢ 
cylinder. Out-of-round is checked 
rotating the spindles through 180 

As the bores are gaged, the size ¢ 
fication is stamped on the block, 
mitting selection of pistons that 
the proper fit. 


Valve Rotater 


Called the means of increasing 5 
life three to five times and impr 
engine performance, the new Rot 
replaces the conventional spring-rcta 
cap on a poppet valve and causes 
valve to rotate positively by a contr 
amount. A development of Thon 
Products, Inc., 2196 Clarkwood 
Cleveland 3, and an improvement | 
its Rote Valve (BW—Jan.6'45,p77 
Rotocap consists of upper and | 
caps held apart by a conical spring: 
washer. Four ball bearings rest 0 
clined surfaces in the lower cap 
normally are held at the high e 
the inclines by small springs. But w 
the valve lifts, the pressure exerted 
the valve spring on the upper 
comes great enough to pus the wa 
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balls, and the pressure ex- 
— balls against the inclines 
he bottom cap to rotate and 


yalve. 


toni er-Watcher Thermostat 


o] of inside heating is corre- 
th outside temperature by the 
‘eather-Man, a low-cost auto- 
hermostatic regulator developed 
Weather Controls Division of 
tic Devices Co., 53 West Jack- 
Chicago 4. Constant build- 
peratures are maintained by 
heating at regularly spaced 
with the length of the heating 

ing automatically as the 
changes. And the time at which 
starts in the morning and stops 
t is altered automatically as it 
s warmer or colder outside. The 
Man replaces the inside room 
stat, the day-night switch, and 
deg. high-limit thermostat. 


18 
All 


farm Power Sprayer 


yped to ease the work of the 
meage farmer, the new Polecat 
rig of Ellinwood Indus- 

) West Slausen Ave., Los 
attaches to the front of the 
ns Bob and Bear Cat garden 
‘and takes its pressure power 
psi. from the tractor engine. The 
handles insecticides, germicides, 


ing ¥ 
mpr 
Rot 
greta 
Uses 
ontro 


homy 


ash, and water paint. It is handy 
infecting the milk house, hog 
chicken house, stables, and 
sin addition to its conventional 
acrop, tree, and vine sprayer. 


jen 

077), 

d iff Type Injection Molder 

~% igned to cut rubber molding costs 


inating pre-forms, reducing cur- 
¢, and avoiding “flash,” the new 
atic Turbojector utilizes a hydraul- 
lamped mold. Driven by a 10-hp. 
»|ped, electric motor, the feed 
. yay Meshes with free-running baffle 


which act as pressure locks, the 
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If you want to get 
MONEY-MAKING IDEAS... 


Send for this free book... 


In your business there is undoubtedly 
a wealth of labor-saving, money-saving, 
money-making ideas. They’re buried in 
the minds of your workers—but they 
don’t help anybody there. Don’t let 
them go to waste. Hammermill’s idea- 
book, “‘Turning Ideas into Dollars,” tell 
how to set up a simple Suggestion System 
to bring in ideas ... test and check their 
practicability ...pay rewards for them... 


and put them to work for you. 


It’s a practical show-how book based 
on plans in successful operation. Send 


the coupon for your free copy. 


MURPHY 
JUST BROUGHT IN 
THIS SUGGESTION. 
IT CAN SAVE US 

A LOT OF 


When you order business forms or letterheads, specify the paper made for business 
use—Hammermill Bond. See the improved Hammermill Bond, the “whiter white" and 
the fourteen new colors for forms and letterheads. Check coupon for sample book. 


LOOK FOR THE E ma 86WATERMARK 


“ 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—a copy of ‘“‘Turning Ideas into Dollars” (Check here CI it 
you'd like a sample book of the new Hammermill Bond.) 


Name. 


iT 


nMMERM, 


1S HAMM-ERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


l 
BOND < 


Position. 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) BW 4-6 


Ps) 


MAIN OFFICES—New York ¢ San Francisco * Los Angeles 
RADIO HEADQUARTERS —Hollywood 


ENGINEERED 
ADVERTISING 


makes PABCO FLOOR 
Be COVERINGS 2 S2i7 Seller } 


~h “4 


me 


.. 
cae 

] 

hese 


Some companies manufacture the kind of 
goods that they think Mrs. America wants. 


Others, including our good friends of The 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., go out and ask Mrs. 
America what she wants...and then proceed 
to make the kind of merchandise they know 
she will buy. 

Thus, the sales-appeal of every Pabco floor 
covering pattern and color-combination is 
pre-tested... proved in advance...much to the 
satisfaction and profit of retailers everywhere 
in America. 

Engineered Advertising constantly widens 
the popularity and distribution of Pabco floor 
coverings...steps up support from retailers, too. 

For Engineered Advertising consistently 
provides our clients with what competitors 
do not possess. It works for big and little adver- 
tisers alike. Find out what it can do for you. 


BRISACHER, VAN NORDEN 


STAFF 


ADVERTISING 
ENGINEERS 
ESTABLISHED 


SERVICE OFFICES—Portand ¢ Seattle * Chicago * London, England 
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combined action of sc: 
forcing the material int 
nozzle. Friction raises ; 
300 F and an electrical tonal 
at the nozzle supplies tical 
to provide rapid curing. || \\teq },; 
ically, the injection unit sove ,, 
the way to make mold cl). nging ». 

Production tests reported te 
draulic Press Manufacturing 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, inc icate ‘th 
high-capacity machine p: 
parts of relatively high st:cngt} 


Lightweight Truck Axle 


Aluminum housing, ‘bs, ang | 
shoes save 220 Ib. in the new 
duty truck axle introduced as sty 
equipment by Timken Detroit 
Co., 200 Clark Ave., Detroit. ‘Thg 
duction in unsprung weight is expe 
to lengthen tire life, reduce } 
bounce when light loads are haul 
high speed, and increase payload 
tors cited as making the some 
higher price of the ms J worthwhik 


THINGS TO COME 


If economic considerations wy 
out over rugged individualism, 
of the microwave radio services j 
a large community may go on th 
air from the same broadcast towe 
There might be, say, twelve fr 
quency-modulation programs, s 
color television programs, fo 
black-and-white television broad 
casts, six police communicatio 
services for various districts, mul 
tiple transmission to trucks, busej 
and trains, pulse-time modulatic 
programs, and microwave tran 
mission of long-distance telephon 
and television. 

Two strong arguments fave 
the community  arrangemen 
Joint financing would make bet 
ter facilities more feasible, and th 
tower could be put at the locatiog 
giving the most effective coveragt 
of the area served (ideal spots an 
not too plentiful in most com 
munities). 


e There is no doubt that lightin 
will be more functional, mor 
decorative, in the homes of tomor 
row. For instance, a small po 
point light may be installed in th 
ceiling over the dining room tabi 
to make the silver: and glasswa 
sparkle. Draperies can be hig 
lighted by fluorescent lamps hid 
den in the valances. And a s0! 
glow of light over the terrace ma 
emanate from slim fluorescent 
under a low wall flanking the en 
trance. 
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» of the nation’s leading rail- 
scing the state within one to three 


xing time of a vast territory 


= - =e 
ee SPR 


Ohio has 18,490 miles of improved state high- 
ways and overnight motor freight delivery to 
points averaging 350 miles away 


ey 


HIS 


OPEN YOUR EYES 
TO ITS ADVANTAGES 


Beliville 


. 
Fredericktown « 


Mt. Vernore| 


Newark q 
Granville is 
. 


ay ~ 


TP... 
Tastoraville 
Meg 


lake Erie and the Ohio River pro- 


vide excellent water transportation 


RAPID TRANSIT TO Wortp Mar«keTS 


BY RAIL... by truck... by plane... by water 
— Ohio has transportation for Industry. 
Ohio’s network of railroads, including eleven 
of the leaders, places the State within one to 
three days’ shipping time to the Atlantic Sea- 
board, the Upper Mississippi Valley, the Great 
lakes area and a large part of the South. 
Motor Freight Lines provide frecjvent service 
and overnight delivery to points averaging 350 
miles away. Ohio has 18,490 miles of improved 
State highways . . . The Nation’s airlines serve it. 


Lake Erie and the Ohio River, rich in shipping 
tradition, provide excellent water transportation, 

A wealth of natural resources and manufac- 
tured products vital to Industry are augmented 
by this variety of transportation facilities. 

Through our service of cheap, dependable 
Electric Power to 555 communities and friendly 
relationships with our customers, we can help 
you place your plant in the right spot. Our Indus- 
trial Agent will welcome your inquiries . . . will 
treat them confidentially. 


THE OHIO POWER CO., Industrial Dept., General Office, CANTON 2, OHIO 
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MARKETING 


A. & P. Shares Some Secrets 


Voluminous testimony in the antitrust action reveals 
many features of the chain firm’s operations. Acco, the company’s 
commission subsidiary, is seen as the principal cause of the suit. 


For 45 years the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., world’s largest retailer 
of foods, remained so aloof and tight- 
lipped that competitors did not even 
know for sure how many stores it con- 
trolled. 

Now the Dept. of Justice has changed 
all that. The department has pushed an 
antitrust action, in Danville, fit (BW— 
Mar.4'44,p94), to the point where the 
judge is pondering a decision. To help 
the court digest some 30,000 pages of 
testimony, the defendants have pro- 
duced a 405-page digest of their side 
of the case, while the department has 
turned in an 1,105-page condensation 
of its charges. Through these bifocals 
the trade now can look at A. & P. and 
get an idea of its size, shape, and 
method of operation. 
¢ Improved Position—In 1941 (the last 
year for which figures were produced) 
A. & P.’s retail business amounted to 
$1,354,018,000—approximately thrice 
that of its nearest competitor (Safeway) 
and 7.1% of all food store sales in the 
U.S. Eight years before, A. & P.’s share 
had been 11.6%. But the percentage 
drop loses some of its point in the light 
of other figures which show that: 

(1) A. & P. dollar sales increased con- 
siderably in the 1933-41 interval. 

(2) A. & P.’s stores were in a much 
firmer financial position. 

Shoring-up of the individual stores 
was accomplished by eliminating the 


poorer producers and emphasizing 
supermarkets. Here is the picture: 
Total Super- % Stores 
Year Stores markets in Red 
R927. ncccse Patan 25% 
fe 15,177 a 17 
1929 ..- 15,418 ‘? 13 
EPSe. ctacten 15,737 os 15 
oi eee = 15,670 we 16 
oe ee 15,427 a 22 
xo) Cre 15,131 ee 20 
hes Eee 15,035 en 26 
1935 ince oe a 25 
1936 .. 14,746 20 24 
1937 — * 282 33 
1938 ae 
1939 ....... 9,210 1,127 18 
1940 . 7,250 1413 = 12 
1941 s« ae 1,594 10 
1942 ... 6,048 1,667 ? 
1943 . 5,907 1,666 ? 


@ Weekly Sales—Average weekly sales in 
supermarkets in the last quarter of 1941 
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were $12,128, up $3,711 from 1937. In 
“special development” stores (self-serv- 
ice stores in cities too small for super- 
markets) weekly sales were $5,753 in 
the last quarter of 1941, up $2,259 from 
1939. Average weekly sales of all stores 


—supermarket, special d ner 000 
ordinary grocery combi: th figu 
quarter of 1941 wer a ( 
60% of A. & P.’s volu t thic b 
came from supermarket s | “ex 
Having developed tyne a 
stores, A. & P. alleged! C\olllieed a 
formula to place them oper Bllees hae 
kets. Cities with a total ible y 
grocery business of $50), pot 2 
market; cities with an ag scoate , 
tial of $20,000 to $50, ta ibe thin! 
development store; for «alley 
munities, a regular gro torelllille: wat 


deemed sufficient. 
© Ideal Market—Supposed|), aft 
perimenting with expense rites, 4 


Source of A.&P. Profits: 


The following tabulation, made by 
the Dept. of Justice in conjunction 
with its antitrust proceedings 
against the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., purports to show that 
A. & P. derives the great bulk of its 
profits from nonretailing operations. 
A. & P. has one major objection to 
the breakdown—the computation of 


found that a supermarket with a , 
volume of $6,000 to $6,500 hag profit 
of 12%, while a market in the ¢ | am 
the st 
How i 
1939 to 1941 &P. c 
“inventory gains.” The compa 
contends that it is improper to sh Ma 
stock gains as a separate source HO «°° 
profits, and that the government } ee 
failed to indicate stock | t Pack 


lo 
A. & P.’s position is that in 1939 ,iile cor. 
had net stock gains of $718,000: ; 

1940, a net stock loss of $155,0/ 


and in 1941 a loss of $1,179,000. Baked ¢ 


ery OF 
1939 %* 1940 %° 194 tensive 
Headquarters allowances « $4,721,699 22.15 $5,258,497 22.47 $6,40 tor ( 
Manufacturing subsidiaries 
Quaker Maid Co., Inc....... 2,994,697 14.05 3,408,149 14.56 3,474,1 ve topy 
White House Milk Co., Inc.. 1,503,000 7.05 1,620,728 6.92 1,609,365 Meld, A. 
Nakat Packing Corp......... 511,370 2.40 282,013 1.21 1,275,51 4 end ( 
Total mig. subsidiaries.... 5,009,067 23.50 5,310,890 22.69 6,359,01 ands of 
Atlantic Commission Co....... 1,082,336 5.08 1,316,374 5.62 1,863,697 aroun 
Coffee 
American Coffee Corp....... 62,972 29 222,772 95 $07,169 ; 
Coffee Service, New Jersey Co. 2,816,944 13.22 3,358,201 14.35 2,447,841 9 b. wh 
Coffee Service, Arizona Co... 199,008 .94 332,359 1.42 283 86 ! 4 
Coffee Service, Nevada Co... 13,836 06 18,407 08 35,47 = 
- —_ — —_ 1,500, 
Totel enllee .....5+sa0nens 3,092,760 14.51 3,931,739 16.80 3,274 mor 
Bakery utjaahitts nos 1,104 000 18 1,000,000 4.27 oe 000 « bran 
Great American Tea Co........ 252,082 18 113,649 48 13 ‘noth 
Butter and cheese mow | 
Chicago Butter District...... 204,006 97 164,896 71 d717 pats 1s 
Green Bay Warehouse....... 176,578 84 186,502 -80 §28,338 ie as cr 
Cuba Cheese Plant ne 38,616 18 56,287 24 77,09 
Total butter and cheese. . 419,200 1.97 407 685 1.75 604,711 Z show 
Stores Publishing Co ea d19,239 4.09 29,303 12 65,5¢ 932 s 
Bags and labels 177,030 83 175,651 75 99,148 . 
Miscellaneous A lin 14 
Fish department ... seed 4,924 02 16,597 .07 16,854 ' lar 
Belleville Laundry & Awning 3,32 P| 4,950 02 dt ’ : 
Brooklyn Coffee Roasting d4,132 4.02 18,885 08 13,07 ce 
Printing and supply 13,172 6 6,755 oF 6.8 Nn , 
Atlantic Warehouses, Inc.... 21,488 ae ee : 7 
Felton Packing & Mig. Co... 12,843 4.01 41,730 4.01 Be Hess A 
Total miscellaneous 35.929 16 45,457 19 48 xecure 
Subtotal ane .- 15,874,864 74.49 17,589,245 75.14 19,794,7 
Local advertising allowances. . 1,265,052 5.93 1,459,089 6.23 1,419 
Inventory gains 2,827 ,% 2 13.27 2,168,034 9.26 1,96 One-h: 
Datel thine 6 ici cs skieinas 4,093,015 19.20 3,627,123 15.49 3,37 , 
Oe POR ae 19,967,879 93.69 21,216,368 90.63 23,1 of 
SEUGRES HUGE oc ce vcvecccsccsic 1,344,121 6.31 2,192,632 9.37 2,857 aumur 
Total profit of A. & P........ 21,312,000 100.00 23,409,000 100.00 26,025, $1,755 


* % of total profit of A. & P. 


d represents a deficit. 


unt fr 
mses re 
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56,000 class had a rate of 11%. From 
figures A. & P. evolved an “ideal” 
of the following proportions: 
ily business, $10,000; gross profit, 
i: expense rate, 10%; net, 2%. 
typq as a matter of record, A. & P. nearly 
C\0lfiieed a bull’s eye in 1941 when all its 
oper les had a gross profit rate of 13.7%, 
eqses Of 11.8%,‘ and a net profit 


t 


Ot a 19%. { 

vite yfiNonretail Income—Lest other gro- 
ta fe think they can duplicate this feat, 
iller , the Dept. of Justice inferen- 


stordilihly warns that it is impossible. The 
tment alleges that A. & P.’s 1.9% 
afte was achieved only by adding profits 
cs, Affi integrated operations (manufac- 
having ete.table, page 78) to re- 
had profits. By themselves, the latter in 
| amounted to a mere $2,857,000 
the staggering sales total of one and 
third billion dollars. 
How important manufacturing is to 
&P. can be seen from the following 
res for 1941: 


% of Total 
Sales Profit A.&P.Profit 

0 $l: sber Maid 

hy ceee-es $45,290,000 $3,474,132 13.35 

‘ee eee 22,785,000 


5,439,000 


1,609,365 6.18 
1,275,515 4.90 


( 39 

193 28,425,000 3,274,348 12.59 

OOO; Miery ..e+e 55,077,000 943,000 3.62 

55.0 $ 
Baked Goods and Beverages—A. & P.’s 


900. , 
ry operations alone had become so 


tor—Continental Baking—is said to 
ye topped them. And in the beverage 
td, A. & P. had no peer. Already at 
end of the twenties A. & P. private 
pads of coffee and tea each accounted 
aound 12% of national consump- 
mn. In the next ten years, sales of 
MBP. private brand coffee jumped 
‘B*, while national consumption rose 
%. In 1941, A. & P. sold more than 
1,500,000 Ib. of private brand coffee 
{more than 13,800,000 Ib. of pri- 
t brand tea. 
‘nother major source of nonretail 
uits is described by the Dept. of Jus- 
tas consisting of discounts and ad- 
ising allowances, although the rec- 
shows that this fount is drying up. 
{932 such allowances totaled $8,500,- 
. By 1941 they were $6,500,000, 
lin 1943 they were down to $4,500,- 
| largely because of the restrictive 
nences exercised by the Robinson- 
man Act. 
Discounts Still Noteworthy—None- 
s, A. & P. apparently was still able 
“cure sizable discounts for “differ- 
ts in the seller’s costs.” Samples of 
ih are: 
One-half percent discount from Con- 
pdated Biscuit in 194142 on pur- 
wes of $100,001 to $200,000, with a 
umum of 6% for annual purchases 
$1,750,001 to $2,000,000; a 3% dis- 
mt from Illinois Meat Co. if pur- 
wes reached $790,000 in 1941 and 
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THE MARKETING PATTERN 


tensive by 1941 that only one com- , 


Admission by the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. during recent anti- 
trust proceedings (page 78) that vol- 
untary, wholesaler-sponsored chains 
have given A. & P. serious competi- 
tion brings up the question why such 
chains are prevalent mainly in the 
food field. Why not in hard goods? 

Actually, voluntary chains in hard 
lines are expanding appreciably, but 
nomenclature obscures the fact. 
Marketers do not think of Firestone, 
General Tire, Goodrich, Goodyear, 
and Seiberling as chain-builders, yet 
this quintet is wholesaling thousands 
of nonrubber items manufactured 
outside the tire industry to its inde- 
pendent dealers, including airport re- 
tail stores (BW—Mar.16'46,p.80). 
e Costly Enterprise—Bona fide old- 
line wholesalers—with the exception 
of such big firms as Butler Bros. and 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett (BW — 
Sep.16'44,p78)—generally have not 
duplicated these mancuvers because 
it takes a lot of cash to swing a vol- 
untary chain in the expensive hard 
goods field. 

The tire companies are less inter- 
ested in profits on bicycles and stoves 
than in protecting their own brand 
names. With the sharp rise of pri- 
vate-brand tires during the depres- 
sion, the big fellows had to keep 
their independent dealers loyal to 
branded tires by amplifying dealer 
merchandise and profits. Wartime 
tire shortages accentuated the trend 
to sidelines. And now that the tire 
makers are full-fledged distributors 
for Gencral Electric, Thor, Kelvina- 
tor, and a host of others, they are 
preparing to do a scientific job of it. 
e The Important Little Man—Rising 
wages in corporate chains and de- 
partment stores are making independ- 
ent retailers an increasingly impor- 
tant cog in distribution (BW —Mar. 
23’46,p80). For their benefit Good- 
year recently launched an impressive 
“Visual Merchandising Laboratory” 
headed by Verne Jones (formerly 
with Montgomery Ward). 

The laboratory's purpose is to sup- 
ply independent dealers with free 
store layouts and designs, procure 
new fixtures for retailers at cost, sug- 
gest proper quantities and varicties 
of merchandise, and provide a display 
service for a small fee. The size of 
the operation can be gaged from the 
fact that Jones has 42 assistants 
(mostly high priced ex-mail-order 
men) and that his setup occupies 
20,000 sq. ft. 


e Special Instruction—Goodyear _ is 
also training its regular staff of 400 
odd salesmen in merchandising and 
modernization techniques so that 
they will spread the gospel to deal 
ers. About 40 independent dealers 
have been revamping their stores 
each month at a cost ranging from 
$150 to upwards of $3,000. 

Other rubber companies have 
somewhat similar programs involving 
store modernization, better displays, 
new stock control systems, and in 
creased efficiencies in the use of floor 
space. 

@ More Voluntaries?—Noting such 
activity, manufacturers in other high 
ly seasonal and competitive fields 
farm machinery, for instance—ar 
sending delegations to Akron to 
study diversification. ‘This has natur 
ally prompted trade speculation that 
more voluntary chains of the tire 
type may soon be a-building. 

If the boom in voluntary chains 

does occur, the competitive implica 
tions will be far-reaching. Among 
such voluntarics, corporate chains, 
mail-order houses, and department 
stores there will naturally be an over 
lap in merchandise. Such a situa 
tion normally means a flight to 
private brands. And what started out 
to be a program for protecting brand 
names could wind up as a battle of 
private brands wherever overlaps 
occur. 
e@ Blow for Blow—The evil, however, 
suggests its own cure: Manufacturers 
whose branded lines are damaged by 
private-brand competition can—if 
they are big cnough—simply retaliate 
with a voluntary chain of their own. 
In short, if the tire companies turn 
to private-brand refrigerators, G. F 
conceivably could start a voluntary 
G. E. chain selling private-brand tire: 
as a sideline. 

But such implications ©! tiris carly 
date are hazy. Clearer wre the ! 


ing: 
(1) The — independen retailes 
should benefit in»mensel, oy ‘he me: 


chandising-distribution aid. he will 
get gratis from manufacturers who 
provide their dealers with diversified 
merchandise. 

(2) Prices in independent hard 
goods stores should come more nearly 
into line with corporate chain and 
mail-order prices, 

(3) As a result of such manufac- 
turer-retailer integration, the road for 
chains and mail-order companies will 
grow rougher. 


8! 


aint 


Inside an engine, 


Pedrick Rings bring oil costs down 


OIL CONSUMPTION drops to rock bottom, and power output rises, 
when engines are equipped with Pedrick rings. Pedrick rings are 
“Heat-Shaped” by an exclusive Pedrick process which gives each 
ring exactly the correct tension for life. That’s why Pedrick rings 
can snuggle up against cylinder walls and keep oil from being 
pumped into the combustion chamber. 

“Heat-Shaping” is just part of the Pedrick story. Pedrick rings 
are precisioneered . . . specially manufactured to highest precision 
standards . . . to insure that they are perfect in fit, in design, and in 
performance. That means more time on the job, big savings in fuel 
bills, plenty of power. 

To keep your car, or truck, or bus, on the road longer and out of 
the shop, specify Pedrick rings in guaranteed Engineered Sets. And 
for pumps, compressors, and other industrial equipment, pick 
Pedrick’s “Heat-Shaped” rings, available up to 36” in diameter. 

WILKENING Manuracturtnc Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In 


Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


frecisioneered PISTON RINGS 
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$1,000,000 in 1942; a 2 


from Hills Bros. on purch 


of f 
000 cases of citrus product 414 
a sliding discount with a t.) of ¢ 


from Walkers Austex Chil Co , 
accumulated annual sales of \~ 5,099 
more in 1940. 

e Caution on Allowances—| 


the Tg 


ter of advertising allowan A&E 
was scrupulously careful not get i 
self over a legal barrel. Cont: icts wig 
suppliers contained — th lows 
clause: “The advertiser avow. its yj 
ingness to make the same avreeme 
as is here made with any othicr disty 
utor similarly situated on proportig 
ately equal terms.” Thus f: tified P 
though the Justice Dept ms ¢ 
protecting phrase was worthless becay 
it is self-serving) A. & P. continued 
get appreciable advertising allowance 

From the Larsen Bros., canners, $49 


from Wheatley Mayonnaise ¢ 5 
1941-42; from Capital City Prody 
(Dixie margarine), 1¢ a lb. 19384 | 
from Minnesota Valley Canning ( 

$175,000 or 15.6¢ a case in 1941; froullaet wi 
Brillo, 10% between 1938 and 1944 
e Major Point of Attack—A third | 


000 or 8.9¢ a case from 1939 to 194 


unce 


source of nonretail revenue was ¢ eside 
famed Atlantic Commission (¢ \ cee 
But this is such a hot topic in the ogmimes 
posing briefs that the two d 

do not even agree on the date of Ac 


birth. The Dept. of Justice says Accow 
“set up” in 1926; the defendants cla 
it was “organized” in 1925. 

A. & P. describes Acco as a mean 
“obtaining for the Tea Compan 
steady supply of fresh fruits and \ 


etables of uniform grade and qualit -_ 
The department, on the other har a 
accuses Acco of being a commissi yt) 
house that buys low for A. & P. angii,00 


sells high to others, thereby cstablisl@iyy 
ing a two-price system to A. & P.’s a 
vantage. The department's lengthy an 
venomous condemnation of Acco is th 
tipoff that this A. & P. subsidiary walyer 

the major cause of the antitrust actiomiil % p 
eCash Differential—In the  Justiiburter 
Dept.’s version, Acco in its carly dai to 
collected brokerage on all purchascilbparty 


pOve 


whether for A. & P. or “trade” (n evils 
A. & P.) customers. Later, brokcragi sed 
A. & P. purchases was dropped in fa had 
of quantity discounts, and finally theqiices : 
too, were abandoned when Acti, y 
switched to a “cash differential” pnceqiByor ¢ 
that is, Acco paid the grower or shippilimmi 
cash f.o.b. and assumed all in-tranimne ; 
risks. Cash-differential purchases theriiied ; 
after comprised 75% of Acco’s volun to 


The other 25% was made up In | 


“arrival sales” under which, says the (@ionaj 
partment, “Acco did not purport i fres 
commit itself to purchase until it hl, 1] 
examined the produce after it i 
arrived at destination.” bar th 
@ Jobber Sales—Both purchase system 
the department charges, resulted 1 


Cc 
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HEAD OF A BIG HOUSE 


ust week, Sears, Roebuck & Co. an- 
unced the appointment of a new 
esident—Fowler B. McConnell. He 
ceeds Arthur S. Barrows, who be- 
mes vice-chairman of the board in 
age of West Coast operations. 
:Connell’s new post tops 30 years 
service with the mail-order house. 
his way up he was assistant to the 
icans ™mesident, company secretary, and 
pany @iice-president in charge of retail ad- 
nistration. As president, he'll have 
handgme task of beating the company’s 
inissioqme) net sales total of more than $1,- 
P. angii@i0,000,000. And Sears reports a good 
tablet, with sales last February 36% 
hove those of February, 1945. 


''y “Giiwer prices and higher profits for 
actowl & P—and A. & P. took dou three- 
JustiqiiBurters of Acco’s produce. The rest was 
Y “Nd to jobbers. In these sales, too, the 
‘chase partment professes to detect a pair 
‘NOUR evils: (1) a allegedly often repur- 
16< “Hifased for A. & P. some of the produce 
0 GH bad sold to jobbers, but at car-lot 
ces for l.c.l. quantities; and (2) job- 
were so anxious to gain Acco’s 
or that they frequently paid Acco a 
mmission on produce purchased from 
me other broker. Acco is further ac- 
d of dumping produce on the mar- 
to break the price. 
> "Bn 1940, Acco’s percentage of na- 
nal total truck and rail movement 
fresh fruits, vegetables, and produce 
» ll 11.62%, and sales in that fiscal year 
“Mere $79,294,969. In the next fiscal 
 - they were $103,503,250. 
| cep Contract—Acco’s alleged trans- 
“C ‘FBesions are described by the Justice 
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WE ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS REPORTING 
ON A MANAGEMENT SURVEY BY RICHARDSON WOOD 


Employee Restaurants 
Attract Better Workers 


by Richardson Wood 


INDUSTRIAL ANALYST 


Two out of every three manufacturers who have ana- 


lyzed the benefits obtained from their factory restau- 


rants, say that an employee feeding service definitely 


attracts a better class of worker. These are the more 


intelligent, willing, cooperative type ('D RATHER Work 

of employees who contribute to good — HERE-THE MEAIs 
; ‘ ARE BETTER, 

labor relations: the kind with whom xs 


efficient production records are more 


readily realized. 


ah 


While the rate of employee turnover will depend on 


the character of work offered, the plant's location and 


(T CUTS Dow 
EMPLOYEE 
TURNOVER 


the general state of the labor market, 
in a post-war survey those manage- 
ments providing food facilities report 
more favorably on their effect in re- 


ducing labor turnover, than do those 


without factory restaurants. 


From the interesting findings on the many-sided aspects 
of Industrial Employee Feeding, revealed by Richardson 
Wood in a survey of management experience and opinion 
since VE Day. A complete report on this survey with facts 
and figures will gladly be sent free on request. 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 13 STATES AND 27 CITIES 


137 NEWBURY STREET - BOSTON 16 + MASS. 


INDUSTRIAL RESTAURANT OPERATORS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1930 
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j" planning your civilian production, have you 

taken into account this triple threat to the sofety 
of your plant, equipment and inventory? 
Merely employing ao Watch is no adequate 
protection—UNLESS you also install a DETEX 
Watchclock System. The DETEX clock dial is like 
@ magic eye when it comes to telling when and 
where your watchmon was throughout his tour of 
duty. Knowing thot his activities are supervised 
by an alibi-proof record 
system, your Watchman 
is not inclined te sleep 
or skip rounds. Don't 
risk mishap to your 
plans by neglecting 
your watching prob- 
lems. Consult us be- 
cause 


“Your Protection is Our Business” 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. 8-5 
Home Office, 76 Varick St.. New York 13, N.Y. 
Seles and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 


Long or 
Short 


$2 50 


AMERICA'S MOST DISTINGUISHED - 


CIGARETTE HOLDER 


Light-weight and 
lumin radiator 
condenses and t 
no filters 
and « i : t keet 


en Pipe 


Retailers milling around the fifth 
annual convention of the Frozen 
Food Institute in New York last 
week eyed with interest a frozen 
food dispensing machine (right) 
which Milton Rifkin has been pa- 
tiently plugging for about two years. 
He is president of Frez-O-Mat 
Sales Corp., Chicago, which will 
manufacture it. Each of the unit’s 35 
compartments holds 15 to 18 pack- 
ages of frozen food, one of which is 
automatically tipped into the shop- 
per’s hand when she opens the door. 
An electric indicator on top of the 
case warns store management when 
any compartment needs refilling. 

Rifkin justifies the relatively high 
($1,760) price by asserting that a 
three-months’ test of two hand-made 
models in Chicago units of the 
Jewel Tea Co. and National Tea 
Co. boosted frozen food sales 200% 
to 300% above those in stores using 
conventional cabinets. 

Chest-type cabinets of about the 
same capacity, shown by other man- 
ufacturers, ranged from $800 to 


Frozen Food? You Just Open The Door 


$1,300, but few big names in refrig- 
eration were present. 

Delivery promises ranged from 
two weeks to four months, indicat- 
ing that the shortage of retail stor 
age cabinets (BW—Feb.2’46,p30), 
now a major obstacle to widespread 
frozen food distribution, may soon 
be relieved. 


Dept. as reaching a climax in 1940-41, 
when the company signed a contract 
with a new Cooperative Fruit & Veg- 
etable Assn. (“Super Co-op”). 

Acco’s version of this transaction is 

that A. & P. was sympathetic to the 
new Super Co-op’s purpose of orderly 
marketing through big scale distribu- 
tors. To help the Co-op get on its feet, 
Acco says it agreed to forego all profit 
on sales to non-A.& P. customers, 
though “no member of the Cooperative 
Fruit & Vegetable Assn. was required 
to sell a dollar’s worth of merchandise 
to or through Acco.” The contract 
with the Super Co-op eventually was 
canceled “when only one other distrib- 
uting agency entered into a contract 
with the Cooperative within nine 
months from the time the agreement 
was entered into with Acco.” As a part- 
ing gift, “Acco donated to the Coopera- 
tive .. . the sum of $35,000.” 
e Federal View—To this explanation the 
Dept. of Justice takes violent exception. 
It claims Acco directly prompted for- 
mation of the Super Co-op because 
Acco wanted (1) to reduce overhead by 
increasing its volume; (2) to insure 
greater availability of supplies for 
A. & P., particularly for special promo- 
tions; and (3) to line up support against 
antichain store legislation. In the de- 
partment’s opinion, Acco canceled its 
contract with the Co-op after the Dept. 
of Agriculture failed to sanction the 
deal formally. 

In substance, the Dept. of Justice 


seeks to prove that A. & P. criminal 
violated the antitrust laws by coercing 
suppliers into granting discriminator 
prices, and that A. & P.—fortified with 
profits from integrated operations—sys. 
tematically set about liquidating cor 
peting retailers. 

e “False Front” Charges—Public rela- 
tions counsel Carl Byoir also figures in 
the suit. The department charges that 
he helped A. & P. set up “false front” 
organizations to combat antichain legis- 
lation, and that monies were paid to 
the Emergency Tax Council of New 
Jersey; National Consumers Tax Con- 
mission; Chester Wright (for dissemi 
nating A.& P.’s views in. the labor 
press); Business Property Owners; and 
the National Drainage Levee & Irrigz- 
tion Assn. Byoir’s subsidiary, Business 
Organization, Inc., is alleged to have 
received $1,399,151 for expenses and 
$276,000 in fees from A. & P. between 
1939 and 1941, when chain store taxes 
were costing A. & P. $1,362,209 am 
nually. 

Decision in the antitrust action wil 
not come for months, and _ thereafter 
the case undoubtedly will figure anew 
in a higher court, no matter who wins. 
e Involved History—So far the case 3 
perhaps the toughest litigation the 
Antitrust Division ever tackled. Rumor 
has it that Thurman Amold—under 
whom it was launched—was lukewam, 
believing the charges too broad to stick 
in court. An original indictment wa 
filed in Dallas late in 1942 (BW-—Dec. 
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The ROLLER TOWEL 
has long since 
disappeared from 
at | public washrooms 


__§| but does your Toilet Tissue Service 


at meet Sanitary requirements? 


inaton 
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if it is toilet tissue in roll 
form, because such tissue 
is constantly exposed to 
unclean or infected hands. 


1 will 
eafter 
anew 
wins. 
ise IS 
the 
umor 
indet 
yarm, 
stick 
was 
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YES— 


if itis A.P.W.Onliwon tis- 
sue, because locked cabi- 
net protects paper from 
dirt and careless hands. 


ERHAPS you have never thought 

of toilet tissue in roll form as 
being unsanitary ... but glance at 
the illustration below. A. P. W. 
manufactures roll tissue but does 
not recommend it for public wash- 
rooms. 

An outstanding advantage of 
A. P. W. Onliwon Tissue is that it 
provides double protection against 
infection. The locked cabinet 
guards against dirt—and the tissue 
is touched only by the hands of the 
user. The installation of Onliwon 
Tissue is a practical form of good 


employee and public relations. 


wuaraumscun| (= ee eee 
SHOULD KNOW 
PUBLIC WASHROOME 
To executives 
=" whose 

’ reference te responsibilities 

wenes’s include building 

better employee 

enters 


Industrial Division, Room 100 
A. P. W. Products Company, Inc. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge or obli- 
gation, copies of “What Management 
Should Know about Public Washroom 
Problems.” Quantity desired.......... 


| 
l 
i 
! 
I 
! 
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relations. ] 
| 
I 
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| 
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Company Name... ...scccccccosccece 


DR Siusamiteeetcsesadadsosnecees 


ONLIWON 
WASHROOM SERVICE 


Onliwon Towels - Onliwon Tissue 
Onliwon Seat Covers 


Ge ces ees ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es 


Kely Ou 
POSS 


handle materials 


in BIG LOADS 


. « »- reduce 
HANDLING COSTS 


It's axiomatic that the more pieces or 
pounds handled in a single load, the 
lower the handling-cost per individual 


piece or pound ... Designed and built to - 


transport and stack heavy unit-loads, 
ROSS Straddle Carriers and ROSS 
Heavy Duty Lift Trucks are renowned 
for their ability to effect big savings in 
cost of handling a great variety of raw 
materials, semi-finished and finished 
products. 

ROSS engineers will be glad to suggest 
practical solutions to materials-handling 
problems in your plant. For complete 
description of The ROSS System, write 
for colorful forty-page ROSS Book 
BW-46. 


The ROSS System 
of STRADDLE CARRIERS and LIFT TRUCKS 
~ CAPACITIES - 

Series 90 Straddle Carrier — 20,000 to 30,000 ths. 

Series 70 Straddle Carrier — 10,000 Ibs. 
Heavy Duty Lift Trucks — 6,000 to 18,000 ibs. 


The ROSS CARRIER COMPANY © 300 Miller Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the United States and Canada 


* 


5'42,p69). This was dropped after 4 
court branded the charges “fay. 
tory” and insisted on revis: ..)3 
Simultaneously, the Dep: of | 
tice has cases with approxi itely 4 
same charges pending again: Safe,, 
and Kroger (the No. 2 and \). 3 {, 
chains). This has provoked fol 
ing snappy comment in the 
brief: “It is irrational to say ‘hat 4 
food distributors in the same indy 
can each have a monopoly of that » 
dustry.” ’ 


Distillers Reunite 


Six-year feud ends with; 
plan to merge public relation 
organizations of Schenley ang 
its three big competitors. 


Peace has come to the distilled spir 
industry after a six-year feud betwee 
Schenley on one side and the ot! 
three members of the Big Four—Hin 
Walker, Seagram, and National D 
tillers—on the other. 

As expected (BW—Feb.16'46,p$3), 
merger of their rival public relations; 
ganizations, the Schenley-sponsored | 
lied Liquor Industries, Inc., and th 
Conference of Alcoholic Beverage | 
dustries, will be formally annow 
about May 1. The merger will pave t 
way for Schenley and a few smalle: 
tillers (such as Park & Tilford, and \ 
Kesson & Robbins) to rejoin the D 
tilled Spirits Institute, national tnd 
association for the industry. 
e Squared Off—Schenley broke awa 
from D.S.I. in 1940 because of a pr 
posed plan for intensive industry 
regulation. Later that year DS. 
ganized the Conference of Alcohol 
Beverage Industries (BW —Nov.9't 
p42), chiefly to publicize-the industn 
war contributions and fight the dr 
The conference represented a © 
bination of various existing trade as 
ciations, such as the DS.I., Wi 
Institute, and groups representing m 
porters, bottlers, retailers, and other « 
ments of the industry. 

The following year, with Schenley 
obvious sponsorship, liquor wholesale 
organized Allied Liquor Industries, In 
(BW—Nov.22’41,p48), thus ending 
hope that Schenley, once D.S.I.’s large 
contributor, could be coaxed back in 
D.S.1. via C.A.B.I. 

e Humanizing Statistics—W ith a buds 
about 25% that of the conference. : 
lied soon began to do yeoman work! 
humanizing the very statistics ¢ 
D.S.I. had issued for many vears. 
spent little on advertising, whereas ! 
conference spent its entire ann 
budget (about $2 million) in that wa 
Since then, the two groups ha 
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sjicated each other’s work to some 
nt. For example, they have issued 
rent versions of the same data on 
or consumption, have published 
| news letters, have reprinted the 
literature for distribution to the 
> people, and have sent field men 
the same parts of the country. 
‘grtime Enmities—The schism was 
ed by wartime enmities between 
ley and Seagram, major competi- 
in the blended whisky market. The 
version from whisky production to 
alcohol hit Seagram harder than 
henley. The latter had the largest 
Lisky stocks in the country, and sub- 
»yently contracted for most of the 
e alcohol (made from molasses) in 
iba and Puerto Rico. 
Schenley, therefore, was able to con- 
ye gencrous shipments to its distribu- 
Eine the om famine, while 
ram had to cut its shipments 
arply. (Hiram Walker and National 
re affected less seriously, and man- 
d to get by with various adjustments 
their lines.) 
utther Discord—During the war, 
en the other three distillers wanted 
vacation from war alcohol making as 
on as possible, Schenley did not need 
e. This division hurt the industry 
WPB discussions. Seagram fought 
k, encouraged the government ban 
cane alcohol imports for other than 
dustrial use (BW—May6’44,p21), 
hich hurt Schenley, and subsequently 
kde polite catcalls in its advertising 
ot the use of “cane” spirits in 
sky, pointing with pride to its own 
ntinued use of “grain” spirits (when 
could get some). 
© aw But Allied’s accomplishments could 
t a pit be ignored by the conference which, 
try scilMiong with D.S.1., needed Schenley’s 
S.1. oM@oport. On the other hand, Allied 


ifter thy 


cohol ew that it needed a larger budget to 
ov. 4 its maximum job. Furthermore, 
dustry henley has probably wanted to rejoin 
i¢ COMMS. but has disliked returning hat in 


1 comiind. Merging the public relations or- 
de assiiil@nizations provided the happy solution 
' V In 1 everybody. 
ing "MA Need—This new amity will not 
her lien a lessening of expected sharp 
_ Mmpetition among distillers over the 
henleyixt few years. But with the contin- 
lesaleted grain shortage, no one is denying 
es, [nt the industry needs a unified pub- 
ding relations policy. 


5 larges 
ck MIOAL WILL FIGHT BACK 


bucsi The 600 members of the National 
ce. “al Assn., which represents all major 
Vor’ M@oducers in the country, have voted 
S [@® levy a 2-mills-per-ton tax on the 340 
ars. Million tons of commercial coal they 
oduce annually to combat the inroads 
ant" gas and petroleum competition in 
it “lie domestic heating field. 

For the past several years, N.C.A. 
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The origina! 300-kw. ‘' Universal Unofiow” 
engine-generotor unit in the Pevely plant 


ny eae. 


5 SKINNER 


“Universal Unaflow” 
STEAM ENGINES 


DRIVE GENERATORS AND COMPRESSORS 


HE famous Pevely Dairy was founded by Martin W. Kerckhoft 

way back in 1887, when most St. Louis residents still kept a 
cow in the back yard. In 1899 Mr. Kerckhoff pioneered the use 
of glass bottles, and planned his own bottling machine. He lived 
to see the ground broken for the first buildings of the present 
great plant, in 1916. Five grandsons still maintain the family tra- 
dition of progressive innovation and expansion. 


It has always been a pleasure to us to do business with the 
Pevely Dairy people, and our association extends over a good 
many years. Two Skinner “Universal Unaflow” Steam Engines 
generate electric power, one driving a 300-kw. generator, and the 
other a 150-kw. generator. Two 200-hp. engines and a 590-hp. 
engine are used to drive ammonia compressors. 


The Pevely Dairy is one of more than 2000 establishments 
: which are relying on Skinner “Universal Unaflow” Steam Engines 
‘for dependable and economical power. The list includes other 
dairies, and a variety of processing and manufacturing plants, 
department stores, office buildings, hotels, schools and institu- 
tions, that give conclusive evidence of the versatile adaptability 
of “Universal Unaflow” Engines. Without involving you in any 
expense or obligation, our engineers will give you complete data 
and figures-on an installation to care for your needs. 


* BUY VICTORY BONDS x 


For Over 76 Years, Doing One Thing Vell Building Steam Engines 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
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USE WOLMANIZED LUMBER® 


Why? Because this lumber, impregnated with Wolman 
Salts* preservative by pressure treatment, will give 
you more years of service in places where rot-produc- 
ing moisture is present. 

It is recommended for use in structures exposed to: 
Moisture in artificially humidified buildings. 
Steam and vapor from industrial processes. 
3 Condensed water vapor in walls, floors and 

ceilings of refrigerated buildings. 


4 Soil moisture and rainwater, held in joints, etc., 
of outdoor structures. 


Moisture condensed by concrete or masonry. 


When you buy treated lumber, remember to specify 
pressure-treated .. . it's the only dependable kind! 


CREOSOTING 


*Registered FLAMEPROOFING 


trademarks 
WOLMANIZING 


1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


members have contributed ope , 
per ton for research on the cfi cient » 
of coal. The new fund will ised 
improve the retail sale, d 
servicing of coal, promote ¢)¢ 
better burning equipment, a: IMproy 
public opinion of coal and the 
industry. 

First step will be traini: 
for retail dealers’ personne ve 
public relations, personal and ‘clepho, 
selling, and proper application of prog 
uct to equipment. Another 
be studied is retail dealers deliver 
equipment and practices, to <etermy 
where improvements must be made ; 
match the cleanliness of competi 
fuels. 

This program is entirely separate frog 
the research being carried on by Bit, 
minous Coal Research, Inc., which jy 
cludes smoke abatement, nkerle 
stokers, and community heating (B\\ 
Dec.29’45,p36). However, many N.C.4 
members are also B.C.R. members ap 
as such pay B.C.R. 4¢ tax for cach t 


of commercial coal produced. 


TUBE-MAKERS NEED LEAD 


Shaving cream, toothpaste, and othe 
consumer items packaged in collapsit 
tubes may become scarcer in a fe 
months as a result of WPB’s 30% « 
in lead allocations to tube manufacty 
ers this quarter. 

The Collapsible Tube Manufacturer 


Assn. says that its industry is complete 


metal, and that aluminum can be us 
only for certain purposes and, at bes 
requires equipment which many man 
facturers do not have and cannot affor 
to buy to meet a temporary situatior 

Lead, which was so plentiful car 
in the war that its use was urged as 
substitute for other metals, later b 
came scarce, and was put under allocs 
tion early in 1945. Basic trouble now 
say manufacturers, is that Mexican le 
is diverted to foreign buyers who pa 
about 8¢ a Ib., while U. S. buvers a 
limited to a ceiling price of 63¢. 


FTC ON THE WARPATH 


In one of its most energetic applic 
tions of the Robinson-Patman Act ! 
a long time, the Federal Trade Comm 
sion this week issued 14 cease-and-desis 
orders involving brokerage payments 0 
interstate food transactions. 

Seven of the orders involve packet 
and distributors of canned goods (most 
seafood). They were told to stop grat 
ing brokerage to buyers when the latte 
purchase for their own account. 

Four orders cover respondents wit 
are both brokers and direct buyers. 4’ 
legedly they had been accepting broke 
age on purchases made for themselves 

The Fal three orders were directs 
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Vining 920 40 (a) See The Trak 2 GIMBELE Street Fleer 


TRUCKS GO CIVILIAN 


ers in many fields flocked to 
York’s Gimbels this week as the 
ailer offered prompt delivery on 
new 24ton heavy-duty Stude- 
Army trucks. The trucks, 
t from War Assets Corp., are 
driven to New York from the 
Haute Ordnance Depot—a 796- 
ad test. The first day’s sales of 
rucks totaled over $1 million. 


¢ sellers and three of their cus- 
s. Brokerage allegedly had been 
} on purchases made for the buy- 
ount, hence the sellers were for- 
to grant it, buyers to receive it. 


hase of the venerable Brooks 
clothing firm in New York by 
Garfinckel & Co., swank Wash- 
) specialty store, has the trade 
ng how expansion-minded Gar- 
IS. 
tt tabulating 6,450 inquiries from 
ns, the Dept. of Commerce con- 
that 46.8% are interested in be- 
g retailers and another 13.6% 
to set up service establishments. 
alapphiance and radio stores 
the most inquiries (614). Other 
ankers: apparel stores (252 in- 
; filling stations (234); grocery 
(221); restaurants (219). 
shall Field’s proposed purchase of 
station KOIN, Portland, Ore. 
Nov.10°45,p97), has been O.K.’d 
Federal Communications Com- 
n. Price: $943,967. 
i nylons: ‘The city councilmen of 
ington, Del., are so upset about 
long nylon lines that they are 
hg it’s about time retailers pay for 
bps who police the queues. 
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Why a Metal Specialties 
Company decided to 


Daylight with lasulaye” 


HE Milcor Steel Company has discovered— 

like hundreds of other plant owners—that 
Insulux Glass Block is a practical as well as a 
good looking building material. 


It has many functional uses. 


Note the panels of Insulux in this new build- 
ing. These panels bring in an abundance of 
natural daylight. They provide privacy. They 
lock out dust and dirt. And they reduce materi- 
ally both heat loss and condensation. 


Furthermore—the installations insure a con- 
siderable reduction in maintenance costs. The 
glass block need little attention other than occa- 
sional cleaning. Painting is never required. 


No matter whether you are planning to build 
or remodel, you are sure to be interested in the 
building improvement booklet offered below. 
Send for it—today. 


5 REASONS WHY 


] SAVE FUEL. Better insulation means less 


fuel loss. 


2 SAVE UPKEEP CHARGES. Easy to clean 
—and to keep clean. No painting re- 
quired. 


SAVE MAN HOURS. Better light control 
insures better working conditions. 


SAVE SPOILAGE LOSSES. No infiltration 


of dust or dirt. 


5 SAVE REPLACEMENT COSTS. Panels of 


Insulux do not rot, rust or corrode. 


New Building—Milcor Steel Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Architects — Jas. 
R. Edmunds, Jr. and Howard G. Hall. 
Contractors—Morrow Brothers. 


All working areas are flooded with nat 
ural light. 


The glass block panels require little 
attention other than occasional cleaning. 
Painting is never required. 


Insulux Glass Block is a functional build 

ing material—not merely a decoration. It 
is designed to do certain things that other 
building materials cannot do. Investigate! 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


INSULU2A4 


OWENS-ILUNOIS GLASS COMPANY, 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. C-39, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Gentiemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, your book entitied, “Rx for 
the Improvement of Buildings.” 


| 
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NEW PHOTO-COPY METHOD 
ELIMINATES DARKROOM 


Duplicates anything Drawn, Typed, 
Written or Printed 


The PEERLESS PHOTO-ARC PRINTER 
employs a light source new to photo-copying 
green fluorescent light. It uses the new 
PHOTO-ARC Paper, which is sensitive to 
green light but not easily affected by ordi- 
nary electric light, permitting photo-copies 
of letters, drawings, etc. to be made right in 
office or drafting room. 

Model C, rotary printer, makes copies up 
to 18” wide of any length. It will make: 


@ Duplicates of letters and manuscripts 

@ Black line reproductions on paper, transpar- 
ent Vellum or cloth from pencil originals 

@ Copies from blueprints or yellowed originals 

@ Reflexed negatives from opaque or two-sided 
originals 


For further 
information 
write for 

Bulletin 44 


‘PEERLESS — 
PHOTO-ARC PRIN 
Made exclusively by a, 
PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC, 
50 Broadway, New York 4, N. eee 


CUSTOM MADE 


To Your REQUIREMENTS 


If you require coated fab- 
rics for specific applications, 
Hodgman will engineer 
them for you. 

Such valuable properties as 
great flexibility, light weight, 
unusual toughness, resistance 
to stains, abrasion, extremes 
of temperature, and protec- 
tion against moisture, deteri- 
oration and many chemical 
agents can be built to order 
in Horco Fabrics. 
Hodgman’s laboratory facil- 
ities and expert engineering 
service are available to you. 
Your inquiries are solicited. , 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 
Framingham, Mass. 


— = 


LABOR 
Reuther: The Big “If” in Aut 


U.A.W.’s new president, confronted with a hostile exer 
board, can rule only through deals that would make for ha 
or through other expedients that would mean more trouble 


Labor's newest and most glamorous _ port; (2) an effective appcal can} 
Very Important Person, Walter Philip over the heads of Congress to 
Reuther, the color of whose hair (red) _torate to pressure the u willing 
and age (39) are now known to even the along with a presidentia propo 
most casual reader of the daily news- when (3) a real or imagined y 
papers, will have a very rough time in- emergency develops, sufficienth 
deed presiding over the affairs of the mentous to erase political diffy 
nation’s largest union. temporarily. 

In the United Auto Workers, where © Must Make Deals—R« ither’s 
he will be titular leader for the next 18 Congress is the union’s executive 
months, Reuther is surrounded by hos- and his fellow officers, U_A.W/s 
tile forces which will seek to limit his ing body between conventions, 
authority, thwart his plans, and frustrate starts his term he can count oq 
his ambition to stay at the top of the _ trolling 430 votes of the 1,169-vot 
heap. held by the board. Of the other 
e Striking a Parallel—Reuther’s position even his most fanatical well, 
is like that of a President of the U.S. acknowledge that 451 represents 
teamed with a Congress controlled by reducible opposition. ‘The tem 
the opposition party and eager to cut 288, all anti-Reuther now, are » 


his political throat. trievably committed to the opp 

Under such circumstances, the en- Some may be induced to join his 
actment of any program favored by the or to cooperate on specific issues 
chief executive is only possible when In any event, to secure a y 
(1) deals can be made in which conces-_ majority that will enable him t 


sions are traded for limited token sup- some leadership of U.A.W., he 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS, BUT DWINDLING 


Jones & Laughlin’s coal pile (above) is 30 ft. deep and covers severd 
blocks with 250,000 tons of coal, but it would normally keep the big 
burgh mill going only about two weeks. Hence Jones & Laughlin will! 
banking furnace fires this week end if bituminous negotiations continue § 
mated (page 5). Other steel companies face the same situation. Fear of 3 
tracted coal strike—apparently justified at midweek despite federal int 
tion by ace conciliator Paul Fuller—was reflected in the prompt bankm 
fires to conserve dwindling coal reserves as long as possible. 


a 
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Steel Takes a Beauty Bath | 


into a special chemical bath which puts a 

tight insulating film over the protective zinc coating. 
After this special Bonderizing process the sheet 

will take and preserve paint. Weather-exposure tests 
prove that paint on ArMco Painrcrip Steel lasts 
several times longer than on ordinary galvanized steel. 


ine steel, the mot masculine of metals, 

concerned about its good looks. But if you are a 
facturer of sheet steel products it makes a 

ifference when galvanized steel is finished with 

or baked enamel. And it makes an even 

difference to users of your products or equipment. 


eres why. You've seen how paint peels and Parntcrip is one of many steel sheets that 
olf ordinary galvanized steel, frequently have made Armco the leader in the field of special-purpose 
only a few months of use. Direct contact with steels. Armco works closely with manufacturers 
bw zinc coating has dried out the essential to assure the utmost in beauty, strength 
oils and caused failure, making and long life for major houschold appliances 
sary costly and bothersome refinishing. and many other sheet steel products for homes, farms 
vera /™™co tesearch engineers found out how to stop and industry. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
big Mnsightly paint peeling. The photograph 661 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
vill Ml Shows a long galvanized steel sheet sliding Export: The Armco International Corporation. 
ue § 
Ot 4 
inte 
nkin 


Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 


American kolling Mill Company 
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Tattletale Bubbles! 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to Aircraft Standards 


To make sure that a weld will not leak, the 
tube is submerged in a special solution and air 
pressure applied. Ifno bubbles appear the job 
is okay. Every job at American Tube Bending 
Co., Inc. is a PRECISION job. Write for book- 
let, C8Lawrence St., New Haven (11), Conn. 


Today every executive is alert to the neces- 
sity of better techniques in dealing with 
others for the furtherance of the common 
objectives of production and employment. 
Here is a sound and stimulating manual for 
every man who wants to improve his methods 


Shows how to deal 
with problems of: 


of getting along with others. 


The Technique of 


EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


By ERWIN H. SCHELL, Professor of Business Management, 


—responsibility Massachusetts Institute of Techno'ogy 

—discipline 

-——executive stimulation Price, only $2.00 

—constructiveness 

—self-assertion and self- HOWS that executive technique is 
expression not a mysterious sixth sense, but 

lead hi a quality that can be definitely de- 

—iea ership veloped by anyone who will follow the 

—justice simple methods laid down in this man- 

—nnalysis of labor re- ual. Defines the tools of executive con- 
quirements trol; outlines the factors involved in the 


—introduction of the 
new employee 
—difficulties with subor- 


successful handling of others; gives 
practical and usable methods for get- 
ting a maximum output of work with a 
minimum amount of friction In this 


dinates edition a new chapter discussing the 
opposition the varioen techaleees of esovutive com 
~:~ trol has been added. 
—dishonesty 
— Immoral i, SSE St OO Cor i, 


—the agitator 

—difficulties with supe- 
riors and associates 

—responsibility for er- 
rors 


See it 10 days 
on approval 


SEND THIS COUPON 


92 


Send me Schell’s The Technique of Execu- 
tive Control, War Production Edition, for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $2.00, plus few cents post- 
age, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 
on cash orders.) 


FREED 0 cinte csccspe 
Address ..... 


Company 


City and State ‘ seedened 
Position . , ted 


.. BW 


4-6-46 


have to make deals 

row his range of dispe 
and making policy. 

e Harmony?—Any succ: . th») 
has in making deals whi }; yj) , 
union harmony will not be dis 
to U.A.W.’s employers. (py 4 
trary, the auto industry |ias f), 
politicking in the high 
inevitably has its reperc\issioy 
labor force. Therefor ny 
ment which meant less bickerip 
the rank and file woul! }¢ 
by managements that hay« UA \ 
tracts. 

But Reuther can make on); 
number of deals without 
those things for which he stapj 
which won him one of the top j 
the labor movement. The sity: 
finds himself in will force him + 
the two other alternatives ope 
chief executive in his position 
as he goes over the head of his 
tive board to the membe: ship, or 
helps create a state of emergenc 
will make the union cohesive 
a common danger, the effect ; 
monious labor relations in J 
plants will be something less th: 
tary. 

e Advocate of Discipline—Some 
in Reuther’s program for the U: 
employers would probably 
worth securing even at the cost 
siderable trouble. Among these 
stand in favor of a more disciplin on 
ganization as a bar to wildcat Bar 
He has frequently stated that UB. 4, 
leaders must have the courage to 7 


ontr. 
same 
uthe 
has” 
ast a 
tive 
] 


y Cal 


up to employers and to stand up ti 4) 
own members when either are wo of . 

He wants to tie the locals inf. « 
closely with the international s ing 
their activities will be consisten omg 


coordinated around a common ols 
He thinks jurisdictional  strkeqi ure 
“plain criminal” and he is wil imp¢ 
surrender some of U.A.W.’s autom, an, 
to an arbitration tribunal whic inc 
decide all jurisdictional issues in @iiher 
his union is involved. And he wai for 
stop the “playing of politics wi 
Negro question within the uni 
he puts it, meaning the faction 
dering to race chauvinism whic! 
to internal dissension and, somet 
trouble among workers on the as 
line. 
e Interested in Prices—But » 
these points, each item in the Re 
program will evoke increasing am 
of employer disfavor. In additiont 
porting a more vigorous organizing 
paign concentrated on the comp 
job shops in the industry, on th 
equipment plants, and on the 
workers amdhine by the big comp 
Reuther will put greater emphas' 
ever before on holding down pn 
oods manufactured in U.A.W. ? 
He will assert a broad interest 0 


bonal 
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4 Situat 


pI. his primary economic concern 
real wages. 
wants to establish a vigorous edu- 
| department in the U.A.W. 
ve got to unionize a member after 
eanized’”) which will thoroughly 
nate auto workers with a labor 
sophy. Currently he’s working, in 
action with a research department 
snts to strengthen greatly, on a 
bm for stabilizing the auto indus- 
production cycle so that its peaks 
valleys of employment will be 
jout. “The union can police such 
pgram,” he maintains, “and will 
to in order to lay the economic 
for securing an annual wage.” 
Fund—He favors a welfare 
for auto workers financed by em- 
son a 3% of payroll rate based 
the same principle that James 
io won for the musicians and John 
; is demanding for the mincrs. 
third of the fund would be for 
msurance and two-thirds for family 
tal and medical care. Reuther aims 
¢ labor costs out of competition 
orking toward industry-wide col- 
¢ bargaining and an eventual mas- 
ontract covering all producers of 
same item. 
euther is dead set against piece work 
has long led the fight in U.A.W. 
st approving contracts calling for 
ptive wage plans. On the contro- 
bl company security issue, he says 
company security clauses in con- 
s are meaningless, therefore he op- 
them; that the only way a com- 
can get anything more than a 
nal security against the continu- 
of irresponsible union action and 
at strikes is by the union’s trans- 
hing itself into a disciplined, respon- 
organization, which will live up to 
ntract. 
arces of Friction—All these matters 
important points in Reuther’s pro- 
and all will draw opposition (based 
principle or politics) from the anti- 
therites. As he goes out to get sup- 
for them from the rank and file, 
onal rivalries within the plants will 
sify. His employment of _ this 
ms will increase the labor turbu- 
¢ in the industry. In practically 
v big U.A.W. local, and in many 
he smaller ones, there is a Reuther 
anti-Reuther party competing for 
pence, local office, and advancement 
he union hierarchy. 
ut the labor relations hazards em- 
ers face on this account can be 
fed into relative inconsequentiality 
Keuther finds it necessary to create 
tate of emergency” to maintain his 


bership. 


Temptation—A year hence the big 
¢ contracts in the auto industry 


he up for renegotiation. As president 


he union, Reuther can’t very well 
prevented from exercising great in- 
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“THIS LOW-COST WAY 
OF BORROWING 


helps many companies 
make more protit 


ee 


A new era of progress and profit 


for many companies has dated from 
the adoption of our Commercial 
Financing Plan. As a result, gratified 
users of this plan write many letters 
. . . from a few of which we show 
excerpts above. Another letter says: 

“Today starts the fifth year of our 
most pleasant business relationship ... 
With the help of your service we have 
made tremendous increases in our volume 
and profits, at a cost which always 
seemed out of proportion with the great 
service rendered.’ 

Our plan helps you make more 
money by giving you more money 
to work with... at a low cost that 


TO BUY OUT PARTNERS 
OR BUY A BUSINESS 


Our service is highly flexible. It can pro- 
vide financing to help you buy a business, 
buy out partners or estate interests, or 
pay inheritance taxes where a business 
is involved. Details furnished on request, 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


"You people are business men and 
are naturally more liberal..." 


will help you make a profit under 


OPA ceilings. It gives you more time 
and a clearer mind to put against 
making profits . . . by freeing you 
from worries about renewals, calls 
and periodic clean-ups of your loans. 
And it involves no interference with 
your management . . . no restrictions 
on your operations. 

These are just a few of many reasons 
why manufacturers and wholesalers 
have found it good business to change 
to our plan . . . and why they have 
used it to a total of more than One 
Billion Dollars in the past five years. 

No matter how you finance your 
business now, the low cost of Com- 
mercial Credit money invites investi- 
gation and comparison. Let us send 
you our booklet *‘A Comparison of 
Money Costs”’ containing actual case 
studies of our Commercial Financing 
Plan vs. Time Loans. Naturally there 
is no obligation. Just write or tele- 
phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
Company office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


eee 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
| CONPANY 


Ca pita 


nor 
| and Surplus ’ 


BALTIMOR 


than * 97.000,000 
bite 


E : e NAD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Movement 


Both the phrase, “labor move- 
ment,” and the concept behind the 
phrase are Europeanisms which, for 
lack of a more exact formulation 
characterizing our native phenome- 
non, have slipped easily into the 
American vocabulary and the Ameri- 
can mind. For broad, descriptive 
purposes the idea, “labor movement” 
is undeniably useful. It connotes a 
mass of workers organized together 
for the purpose of taking action to- 
ward common ends. As it was origi- 
nally applied, it accurately described 
the trade union and labor-political 
institutions found in the European 
countries. Although they engaged in 
day-to-day activities of an extremely 
practical nature, their common end 
was socialism of one or another 
brand. 

The unions in America are to- 
gether a “labor movement” only in 
a very limited sense and the widely 
held assumption that such a thing 
exists here can be responsible for se- 
rious errors in analyzing the factors 
in our own labor equation. As far 
ahead as the next pay envelope, but 
no farther, all the branches of organ- 
ized labor in America make up a true 
“movement”; its common goal, more 
money, shorter hours, better working 
conditions, 


Goals 


But this is obviously only the very 
shortest-term goal. And even in go- 
ing this little distance, American 
unions travel by distinctly different 
road maps. Beyond that point there 
are so many divergent goals for Amer- 
ican unions as to be unclassifiable. 

Samuel Gompers, the founder and 
the philosopher of the A.F.L., took 
some pride in summing up the goal 
of the federation in one word— 
“more.” ‘Today, very few unions in- 
deed operate on an exclusively pay- 
envelope psychology. Willy-nilly or 
by choice, they have set their course 
for other pa & Even when these 
new goals were initially sought be- 
cause they helped attain or 
in the pay envelope, inevitably—if for 
no other reason than that they were 
more concrete than the simple but 
ever-clusive “more”—they became 
endpoints of greatest importance. 

It is because each American union 
has set a goal over and beyond the 
next pay envelope which is, in a 


great many cases, different from that 
of its fellow unions that there is no 
real labor movement here. Instead, 
we have a large number of labor 
movements, cach moving toward its 
own goal; the difference between 
them being of much more fundamen- 
tal importance than whether they 
bracket as A.F.L., C.1.O., or Ind. 

Thus, for example, within the 
A.F.L. there are the building trades 
unions and the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. The goal of 
the former is to maintain intact a 
technologically antiquated system of 
building construction; of the latter 
to achieve equality of economic op- 
portunity for Negroes. Both put 
their goals above and beyond the 
next pay envelope. And if those 
goals seem to be the extreme in dis- 
parateness, there is within the same 
parent body both the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union and the Alli- 
ance of Theatrical & Stage Employ- 
ees which probably represent even 
more widely separated poles. 


Contrasts 


Such contrasts are the rule, not the 
exception. Within the C.I1.O. is the 
United Auto Workers, which is pre- 
paring to use its power to alter the 
marketing pattern in its industry so 
that it can lay the basis for demand- 
ing an annual wage and which has 
other unique goals (page 90). This 
organization reveals differences of al- 
most cosmic magnitude with, for 
example, the C.I.O. steelworkers to 
which it is attached by the closest 
fraternal ties. Top officials of the 
steelworkers union were as horrified 
as the faithful contemplating the 
antics of a heretic when they heard 
Walter Reutier’s demand that Gen- 
eral Motors raise wages without rais- 
ing prices. Steelworker chief Philip 
Murray is on record as stoutly de- 
fending the old Pittsburgh-plus 
basing-point system for his industry. 

Hence, while there is a frantic 
emulation among unions in short-run 
tactics aimed at bettering the pay 
envelope, the broad line of strategy— 
inevitably determined by the nature 
of the long-run goal—are different 
and continue to be different. 

That is one jmportant factor giv- 
ing the American unions their indi- 
vidual and indigenous character. And 
it is a factor that no one concerned 
with labor problems can afford to 
overlook. 


fluence over what the union yi, 
what strategy it will eniploy «, 
up its demands. If. kk «ha: », 
ceeded in consolidatin, J 
there will be a great toinp} 

him to lead the union int: a bit. 
gle of such great significance 
future of the U.LA.W. thot it yo 
almost traitorous for his «pone, 


to rally behind him in sippoy 
organization. Wt 

If this should develop. the , 
dustry will have to conclude 4 
the labor trouble it has so fy; , 
enced has been only a warmy, 


no matter what happen the 5 
eminence of Walter Reuther a 
continuing career as a militant, , 
late, anti-Communist labor lea, 
derline for employers the tmth 
union factionalism is not a simp} 
wing, right-wing scrap, and that 
ever form it may take, they have, 
interest in it. 


Bridges’ Strateg 


West Coast longshore 
chief's postponement of 
is seen as grandstand play 
leadership in union merger. 


Action to postpone the Pacific ( 
longshore strike, threatened for 
week by Harry Bridges’ Intemat 
Longshoremen's & Warchouse 
Union, meshed conveniently int 
chinery started by other C.1.0. 
time unions to use force if necessaf 
win current contract demands. 
e Curran Favored Delay—Last 
Bridges’ union tabled a request fro 
other seagoing and waterfront w 
notably the National Maritime U 
headed by Joseph Curran, to de 
strike called for Apr. 1 until aft 
maritime union consolidation « 
ence already set for San Fran 
May 6 (BW—Fcb.16'46,p94). 

Curran and other eastern mat 
union leaders suggested that threa 
concerted action on all coasts wou 
the unions’ strongest bargaining 
pen, and that—like it or not-all 
time groups are affected by a strike 
hence all should share responsi 
and planning. 

Backing up its proposal that B 
delay his strike, N.M.U. took first: 
toward an East Coast strike in Ms 
authorizing a strike referendum ot 
sea ship crews under contracts bet 
the union and the American Mer 
Marine Institute. The date of the 
was left to the discretion of N.M. 
negotiating committee, with Cur 
chairman. 
e Long Dispute—N.M.U. has beet 
broiled with shipping operators for 
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“Boarders” get no indul- 
in the business of egg produc- 
As soon as a hen fails to justify 
pheep, she’s headed for a fricas- 
d her egg-laying scoresheet 
ly shows when that time comes. 
re’s a lesson here for plant 
ement. It is just as important 
ninate the “boarders” on your 
es-the wornout valves that 
»>kept in operation only by ex- 
- expenditures in maintenance 
nd labor. 

er the strain of round-the-clock 
me plant operation and neg- 
maintenance, the valves in 
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thousands of plants suffered abnor- 
mal wear. Unsuspected, many of 
these wornout valves may be eating 
up profits in your pipelines. 


When is a Valve beyond 
economical repair? 

In your plant, as in the poultry 
pens, the best way to show up the 
“boarders” is to keep adequate rec- 
ords. Jenkins Engineers have pre- 
pared useful “Valve Record Sheets” 
to simplify the troublesome job of 
keeping the data you need to deter- 
mine a valve’s fitness for further use. 
By jotting down a few figures on these 
easy-to-use “score sheets”, you can 
quickly tell whether repair will be 
economical, or replacement is advis- 
able. Your kit of Valve Record 
Sheets, with complete instructions, 
will be sent free at your request. 


For trouble-free, time-defying re- 
placements, choose Jenkins Valves 

By specifying Jenkins Valves when 
new valves are needed you get the 
product of valve specialists, whose 
ability to build extra value into 
valves has been recognized for over 
80 years. Thousands of records of 
service far beyond the average life 
expectancy of valves, under hard and 
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JENKINS VALVES 


f the 

NM For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 

Curr Heating Service . . . In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 
Corrosion-Resisting Alloys ... 125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 

heen Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 

rs for 

or. 6, 


constant use, prove their exceptional 
endurance. Select the replacements 
you need from the Jenkins Catalog 
... over 600 patterns for every service. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York 13; Bridgeport; 


Atlanta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago; San Francisco. 
Jenkins Bros., Limited, Montreal; London, England. 


Get these JENKINS VALVE RECORD SHEETS 
and find your profit-eating “boarders”. 
See that your plant engineers have this time- 
saving aid for efficient valve replacement. 
Kept over a period of time, these records 
provide a reliable history of valve perform: 
ance. Fill out and mail the coupon today! 


JENKINS BROS., 80 White St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE, « Kit of 
Jenkins Valve Record Sheets. 


How to 
Further the Economy of 
Machine-Scrubbing 


Three-way savings are possible simply by choosing a cleanser that 
keeps pace with the speed of machine-scrubbing . . . one that is 
specially compounded for the purpose. Such a cleanser cuts ‘the 
operating time of the machine to the minimum required, effecting 
savings in labor costs ... prolongs the life of the machine. . ..and 
saves on brushes. In contrast, slow-acting cleansers necessitate 
prolonged brush action, which not only needlessly piles up mileage 
on the machine but prematurely wears out the brushes. 


All Finnell Cleaning Compounds are designed to work in scrub- 
bing machines, and all are products of Finnell’s own powder mill. 
There are six such cleansers, including 
Setol, the mineral oil solvent for use on 
mill and factory floors (it emulsifies grimy 
oil and grease instantaneously) . . . and 
Finola, the Original Scouring Powder, for 
heavy duty scrubbing of smooth, hard sur- 
face floors. For consultation or literature 
on the full line of Finnell Cleansers, as 
well as on Finnell Scrubbing Machines, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 3804 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 
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months in negotiations : 
crease and changes in ; 
conditions. 

Although at first refuse to, 
Curran’s suggestion, the inden 
yielded promptly—and scemed 
ciously—when the U. S. Cong 
Service in Washington shor), 
ward proposed a postpone : ent fo, 
finding purposes. Regiona! cong; 
who had been monitoring the pg 
tions with the waterfront mployg 
San Francisco, had got nowhere a 
with their suggestions. 
e Not Room for Two?—O)» inioy , 
West Coast was that Bridves, q , 
strategist, sought to strengthen hi 
by these maneuvers for a big 
play next month, when the C10 
time unions get down to the br 
of working out a consolidation. | 
plans go » Bosh there wil! be no 
at the pinnacle of the merged ; 
for both Bridges and Cursan. ~ 

Just as Curran’s apparently graty 
intervention on the West Coast ap 
bid for industry-wide action ¢ 
interpreted as a grandstand pla 
ultimate leadership of a cons 
maritime union, so could RB; 
finesse be construed as notice th 
was still dealing the cards for his | 
shoremen. 


Canners Rebel! RR" 


California packers, ca 
between unions and NLRB, 
further trouble by  signinggmpuct 


contract with the teamsters. 
ffect 
Northern California’s biggest Git.” 
and vegetable canneries sought riggm the 
from a desperate corner by defying 
National Labor Relations Board 
week. 

Under express NLRB injunction 
to sign an exclusive contract with 
labor organization, the 61 can 
affiliated with the California Proce 
& Growers, Inc., renewed the 
shop contract with the A.F.L. Int 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters wi 
expired Mar. 1. 

Left in the cold was the C.1.0. | 
Tobacco & Agricultural Workers 
ion; which peer a plurality (buts 
majority) of votes among employee 
C.P.&G. canneries last fall in N 
elections subsequently invalidated 
teamster complaint of technical in 
larities (BW—Mar.9’46,p88). 
e Cross-Purposes—For a solid m 
the canning plants had stood all 
idle while spinach lay rotting on 
ground and while the White House 
the Secretary of Labor, who wa: 
merly lawyer for the West Coast t 
sters, remained coldly aloof or res 
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GE IN RELATIONSHIP 


1 E. French, who directed war- 
bor relations for Boeing Air- 
big Seattle plant, has been 
d director of the National Assn. 
pnufacturers’ industrial relations 
ent. Back of his new job— 
| will in part consist of advising 
NAM. policy-making commit- 
ae his 23 years in the personnel 
A Ph.D in labor economics, he 
ines a background of academic 
practical training. 


fectual murmurings of “peace, 
fT. 
the canneries there was no peace. 
pshington was screaming for food 
he war-ravaged unfortunates of 
continents (BW —Mar.9’46,p17), 
ples were maturing, and the can- 
were poised for packing opera- 
when the teamsters called a 
ye play. Since the canneries, in 
mity with the dictum of NLRB, 
i not sign a new contract with the 
y branch of the teamsters union, 
transport wing of the same union 
ed a blockade around all the 
, through which only a thin 
‘of fresh produce was permitted 
~Mar.30’46,p102). 
nds Off Policy—To save the crops 
omia congressmen appealed te- 
dly to President Truman to seize 
anneries until the Labor Relations 
d could hold a new election and 
the victor as a bargaining agency. 
an refused, with the observation 
itwas time the states assumed some 
nsibility for local labor pains. 
tl Warren, California’s Republican 
mor who faces a reelection battle 
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fustanr FINDING’ 


So EASY Now! 


Really Put Facts at Your Finger Tips 


Before U-MAK-A Index Tabs, the 
indexing of cards, books, records, 
could never be so easy, fast, or inex- 
pensive. See for yourself—without 
even asking salesperson to show you. 


* * * 


U-MAK-A Index Tabs in 3 types. 
Strip Type (illustrated and de- 
scribed), also Shield and Index 
Types. This Globe-Wernicke trio 
fully meets your indexing needs. See 
your G/W dealer, or write The 

Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio, ‘““Headquar- 
ters for Modern Office Engineer- 


Filing Equipment 
& Systems 
Visible Record 
Systems 


Office Furniture 


U-MAK-A INDEX TABS Boukcoses 


Stationers Supplies 
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—Now 

Strikes can be avoided 

Bigger wages realized 
Costs reduced 


with The 
LINCOLN INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM 


Here is the amazing plan which has proved itself 
beyond a doubt within The Lincoln Electric 
Company, largest manufacturers of arc-welding 
machines and electrodes in the world. Within 
this Company, output per man per year has been 
increased by more than 12 times; costs have been 
reduced by more than 50 per cent; wages in- 
creased more than 4 times, putting the wage rates 
of The Lincoln Company, as an average, higher 
than those in any other manufacturing activity 
in the world. In this stimulating book, Mr. 
Lincoln gives the essential working fundamentals 
of the incentive system, the data and exact re- 
sults in cost reduction, wage increase, product 
improvement. More than this he shows how your 
plant, how any plant, can put the incentive sys- 
tem in action with results as astoundingly real 
as those of this world-known company in Cleve- 
lane 


Just Published! 


LINCOLN'S 
INCENTIVE 
SYSTEM 


By JAMES F. LINCOLN 
McGraw - Hill Industrial 
Organization and Manage- 
ment Series 

192 pages, 534x8%, $2.00 


Results achieved by The 
Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany are an integral part 
of that company’s incen- 
tive program which has as Nt ia 
its entire justification high : . 
hourly wages, high employment, high production, 
ind low selling prices. This book shows what ts 
the incentive philosophy behind the amazing busi- 
ness success of The Lincoln Company, gives its 
program for encouraging leadership from within 
the organization and developing to the fullest the 
latent abilities of each worker. 

How can your company match this record 
of The Lincoin Incentive System— 

1. No strife. Not a single hour has ever been lost 
through misunderstanding between worker and manage- 


ment 

2. Continuous employment. No person in the last 20 
years has been laid off because of lack of wor 

3. Steady income. No reduction in wage rates made in 
that period 

4. More jobs. The number of people employed has been 
increased by more than four times. 

5. Wider markets through lower costs. It has been pos- 
sible to reduce selling price by more than 60% while all 
manufacturing has been increased by an average of 
2 resulting in wider distribution both domestic and 
foreign 

6. More pay. The earnings per man have been increased 
by more than four times, which is double that of industry 
in general. In 1944 average compensation per man was 
in excess of $5800, 

7. Financial stability. The dividends to the owners or 


other 
» 


shareholders (practically all of whom are workers) have 
een continuous and increasing. 
Learn the fundamentals of this successful plan 


and how you can apply them; see how The 
Lincoln Company has proved the effectiveness of 
piecework, and how to avoid the pitfalls in install- 
ng a piecework system; read how a growing 
concern or & new one can set in motion an 
incentive system of management with the same 


fabulous success enjoyed by this outstanding Com- 
pany. Send for your copy today—i0 days’ on 
approval. 


. Simply mail this coupon! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 VW/. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 

Send me Lincoln's LINCOLN’S INCENTIVE SYSTEM for 
10 days’ exam‘nation on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$2.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
sage paid on cash order.) 
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Compa 
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t Canadian prices, write to: Embassy Book Co., 
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this year, flung the challenge right back / ; 

at the White House, noting that the A State a Right 
existing impasse was brought about by 
the actions of a federal agency. 

e Canners Act—In this supercharged at- pe 
mosphere of political pressures, the can- utilities become live SSue 3 


neries called a halt to governmental Viraini 
; irdi Ny 
buck-passing, seized control of the situa- sult of Fginia power dig 


tion themselves. In a carefully worded and midwestern transit ti 
statement, A. D. Schwaner, president of 
the canneries, said: ““Too hot with poli- The questions of ho 
tics for others to handle, the issues now ions should be permitt 
come back to the California canneries. force wage and other deinay 
They accept them because no one else _ public utilities, and of jist | 
will act to save the 1946 crops in this should be the interpretation 
state and the crops will not wait.” constitutes a public utility, were }, 
@ More Trouble Is Ahead—As the forcefully to the fore agin 4 
C.P.&G. reinstated its expired union when Virginia narrowly es a) 
shop agreement with the teamsters, sub- _ tric power shutoff and reside: 
ject to later revision of wages and con-_ troit and Akron were in the th; 
ditions, the C.1.0. broke out in a rash _ trolley car and bus tie-up 
of unfair labor practice charges, threats A strike against the \ 
of future charges, telegrams of protest tric & Power Co., scheduled )y 
to NLRB, charges of collusion, and International Brotherhood of } 
other gestures calculated to fortify its Workers (A.F.L.), was called of + 
position as the aggrieved party. mit further negotiations betwe 
In Washington, NLRB studied its pany and union, after Virginia 
next move. A curbstone guess was that William Tuck sought to invoke ; 
the board had two possible courses of militia law (illustration below) ¢ 
action: (1) An injunction restraining the power on. 
canners from giving effect to their e Transit Walkout—Detroit’s » 
teamster contract; (2) a petition to the _ipally owned street railway syste 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals to ad- came strikebound when 5,200 4 
judge the canneries in contempt of a operators and maintenance me 
consent decree of several years ago work to enforce their demand; { 
which bade them to cease interfering creases amounting to about 
in the affairs of their employees. hour. The city transit board had: 


Curbs on strikes in 


Virginia's Gov. William Tuck last week sent state militiamen (above 
deliver “draft” notices to 3,500 Virginia Electric & Power Co. employees' 
had threatened to strike. Under a state law which makes males under 5} 
ject to military service in emergencies, prospective strikers were mustered 
the state guard, then furloughed to their jobs with a warning that a st 
would mean court-martial. When union and company agreed to arbitrate, 


strike was called off, “recruits” got “honorable discharges.” 
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INDIVIDUALLY-ENGINEERED 


- TO FIT EACH INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM 


There are no “‘maybes” in math. An answer is cither right, or wrong. 
$0, too, n interior communication . . . you either have the exact solution 
or you have none. 

That’s why DICTOGRAPH engineers each system to suit the precise 
problem presented. We have no cure-all . . . but we do have the ability 
toanalyze and the ability to ‘‘custom-tailor’’ a DICTOGRAPH system that 
answers every problem you can put to it. 

To do this, we manufacture, sell, install and maintain every system. 
And we guarantee DICTOGRAPH for ten years. And, as complete proof of 
DICTOGRAPH’s performance-perfection, you will find more than 10,000 
Major companies using DICTOGRAPH systems. 

Doesn’t it stand to reason that if your organization has a problem of 
interior communication, a call to DICTOGRAPH should be first on the 
agenda! 


1 DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC. - 580 Fifth Ave. - New York 19, N.Y. 
| Sales & Service in Principal Cities 


/— 
Jictograph 


ni conmninicaiton 


ONLY DICTOGRAPH HAS 
ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. EXECUTIVE PRIORITY. Executive secures right-of- 
way through a visual signal, If man is away from 
desk, Dictograph leaves avtomatic ‘‘call-back’’ memo. 


2. PERMITS “FREE-ACTION” CONVERSATION. Exec- 


vtive can carry on two-way conversation while sev- 
eral feet from instrument. 


3. FINGER-FLICK CONTACT. A flick of your finger 
provides immediate desk-to-desk contact. No ‘‘TALK- 
LISTEN” switches or “SQUAWK BOXES”. 


4. INSTANT AND EASY. No numbers to look up, no 
dials to twirl. Just throw the labelled key and get 


your man. 


5. ABSOLUTE PRIVACY. No one can listen in—the 
can be discussed without 


Sdantial 


most ¢ 
fear of eavesdropping. 

6. PERMITS GROUP CONFERENCES. Yet each man 
stays at his own desk! Think of the time this saves. 

7. DUAL RECEPTION. Executive station permits use 
either of mellow-toned loud speaker or privacy 
hand-set. 

8. COMPLETE INTERCOMMUNICATION. Each station 
can call every other individually, or “in conference” 
by the mere pressure of a key. 

9. NO TELEPHONE TIE-UP. Your switchboard is left 
100% free for outside calls t 
more readily. 

10. FLEXIBLE — Engineered intercommunication be- 
tween two, two hundred, or any number of points. 
11. OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. Once you buy Dicto- 
graph, it’s your property — and it's guaranteed for 10 


yeors. 


3 can reach you 
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DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC. 

580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


t 
1 
1 
1 
Please send me a FREE copy of ! 
““Meet the Composite President of | 
10,000 major companies.” ! 
Name ! 
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Baker Crane truck 
with special boom 
stoves time and money 
valoading heavy rolls 
of felt from box car 


Design and flexibility of truck permit it to 
enter box car, thus mechanizing entire 
unloading operation. 


A floor-covering manufacturer reduced the man-hours required 
for handling heavy bulky rolls of felt by 34, and made actual 
savings of $96.00 a day by installing a Baker Crane Truck with 
special boom. His truck makes a simple task of unloading these 
rolls from box cars, moving them to storage and later to pro- 
duction ... Besides the actual money savings, the truck enabled 
the manufacturer to make better use of warehouse space by 
tiering, to speed movement of materials in storage and pro- 
duction departments, to reduce damage to material from 


handling, and to make the job safer and easier for workers. 


If lowering production costs to meet price ceilings is your 

problem, Baker Trucks may provide the answer. Consult your 

nearest Baker representative or write us direct. 

BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 West 25th Street . Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Limited 


Member: Electric Industrial Truck Association 


Baker inpustriAL TRUCKS 
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tantly boosted its orig 


offer to 15¢, and M 
) 
Jeffries said that further re 
result in “destruction j 
in 
transportation system” Tra 


boost in fares from 6¢ of in 
average 2,000,000 rider 


In Akron, 500 C.1.O. prove 
operators struck for 32¢ ; settle 
and a 42-hour work-wee] 

e Safeguards Sought—C t mal 
after the widely publicized | hila tools 
transportation strike an > i know 
minor transit work stopp th kident 
new strikes gave impetus t ap mmeontert 
state capitals for legislation safe. stres 
ing transportation lines f; j ng 4 § 
ups. The argument is tl tropr_imm Cone 
subway trains, and bus« n at of 
privately owned, are operated ommi 
franchises as a public service and ector. 
be as free from strikes as any fy, and 

of the state itself. keep 

Thus when New Jersey’s legis);imments. 
recently completed action on 3 yqmmpning 
strike bill—just in advance of a «ii is a 
uled strike—giving the state authqmmittee’s 
to seize and operate power plants thrgmmgatime 
ened with service suspension in ence, 
disputes, successful efforts were maddie staff 
extend coverage to transit companiggme last 
e Mediation Specified—The New |cqumpeck | 
law guarantees collective _ bargainimiators. 
rights and provides for minimum dof Cl 
year contracts for utility employ per fe 
quires a 60-day notice for any lal ea of 
management effort to change contqmmederal 
terms; and specifies mediation and igggthe t 
finding procedures to be used if neg shed 
tions between parties should dead p on 
There is nothing in the law to { Servic 
workers to stay on their jobs. The Mjpmng, 
may face its first test in a threateqmmngs 0 


gas plant strike this week end. pial \ 
A similar law has been ‘Sought 
Pennsylvania—where Pittsburgh 
dimmed somewhat in a short-lived st 
recently (BW—Feb.16'46,p16)—and 
a number of other states. In Virgir 
precedent was set when the genet 
sembly authorized the state to seize 4 
operate a struck ferry line (BW-\ 
9’46,p97). Threatened later with 
power company strike, Virginia offic 
decided that this gave the governors 
cient power to act, if necessary, wit 
specific statutory rights. But the g 
nor dodged new use of the dubious x 
ure technique, sought to find a s 
means of work continuation by 1 
ing the militia draft law. 
e An 18% Raise?—Meanwhilc, utilit 
generally were confronted with deman 
for wage increases which ranged f 
about 18% to 30%. In Ohio and Per 
sylvania, strikes were threatened 
wage demands and canceled. Nate 
ally, the industry studied the pos: 
effects of even an 18% raise on its p4 
roll, which in 1944 amounted to $35 ol ro 
000,000 of its total $2,955,000,000 mm Fed 
come. ila 
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e Conciliation 


fraining course and fuller 
of information are slated 
ove work of federal men 
sltle labor disputes. 


»t makes a good labor conciliator? 
tools does he carry in his kit? 
know-how? 
deat Truman’s labor-manage- 
nference last November adopted 
stressing impartiality and recom- 
za general strengthening of the 
Conciliation Service and estab- 
t of a labor-management advi- 
ommittee to Edgar L. Warren, 
rector. It asked for a training pro- 
and information service which 
keep conciliators abreast of de- 
ments. 
ning Course—The advisory com- 
cifaie is already functioning. At the 
authogmittee’s suggestion and in line with 
nts thmpntiments of the labor-management 
| in lygence, the service has discontinued 
e madame staff personnel as arbitrators. 
impanigamd last week there was concluded a 
Jew Jeqmpeek training course for 15 new 
rarganmiators, including one woman, Rita 
num qggof Cleveland. It also served as a 
lovees:amner for twelve returned veterans. 
» labogiiea of what is to be expected of the 
- contm™ederal conciliators can be gleaned 
and {q™gthe training curriculum. 
f negoffmmshed Up on Laws—Besides brush- 
dead\mmp on the history of the Concilia- 
to famgService and its role in collective 
The ning, the conciliators learned the 
ircatemmmags of the wage-price policy from 
d. mal Wage Stabilization Board and 
vught i offcials—the better to settle a 
h  lipfiprice dispute. 
edstqg™mom other officials they were 
—and peed in the principles and details 
¢ wage-hour, Bacon-Davis, Walsh- 
v, Norris-La Guardia, Smith-Con- 
and Selective Service laws. Many 
he disputes which might become 
ents instead of strikes through 
ledge of the terms of these laws. 
Get More Information—F'rom fel- 
ociliators they picked up some of 
techniques of settling disputes, and 
warmed of pitfalls. All the sources 
formation within the Dept. of 
t, and the services supplied, were 
before them. More information will 
out to the field from Washington, 
>manmgecularly on new developments. 
| fofidustrial practices and _ contract 
| Peas were studied and picked apart. 
d o@™mments of both sides—for and 
\atiogmest—were analyzed. 
ossigm™een, to cap the course, the group 
ts pm 2 walk from the Dept. of Labor 
$3:#ol room. At the offices of the Ameri- 
00 mi Federation of Labor they listened 
iliam Green, president, and Frank 
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ROPERLY planned and integrated tags can do a lot to help you get 

back to top production on peacetime lines. If your present system is 
keeping you in hot water, why not decide right now to put the problem 
up to Dennison. 


Dennison has been studying this subject for years. During this time we 
have helped develop modern, smooth-functioning tag systems for prac- 
tically every industry and type of manufacturing operation. So don’t 
hesitate to send us your problem because you feel it is “different.” 


Whether you are primarily interested in better tags for raw materials 
control— production routing and scheduling—inspection—shipping records 
or other phases of your plant operations, Dennison can offer you practical 
suggestions. 


Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problems up to 


S)ennison 
SPECIALISTS IN PAPER PRODUCTS FOR OVER A CENTURY 
Many Denni developed production tags are for hand endors- 
ing. Others are imprinted with variable code information by 
our Dial-Set Printer. For further information write Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, 480 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 


TAGS + LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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That is Missouri's position. 
in FRONT RANK among the 


@ Consider these vital facts: Over 
950 new corporations last year. 
New modern State Constitution. 
Low taxes. Unlimited water supply. 
Wealth of raw material and abun- 
dance of firm power. Vast pools of 
skilled native-born friendly labor. 
Rich diversified consumer market. 
Hub of all inland transportation. 
Extensive cultural and educational 
facilities. 350 alert communities 
eager and able to offer every 


cooperation. 


Specialized, confidential service to 
industrialists. Write direct: Missoeri 
State Department of Resources and 
Development, Dept. 714. 
Jefferson City, Missouri, 


THE STATE 


OF MISSOURI 


New government labor conciliators and others returned from military x 
bone up on conciliation techniques and labor laws at U. S. Conciliatioy 
ice’s training course. At the head table are (left to right): Edgar L. W; 
director of the service; John W. Gibson, first Assistant Secretary of Labo: 
W. Ellison Chalmers, chief of the training division. 


P. Fenton, director of organization. At 
the C.1.O headquarters they heard from 
Philip Murray, president, and Allan S. 
Haywood, director of organization. 

e Impartiality Urged—At the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers they listened to 
R. S. Smethurst, general counsel, and 
at the U.S. Chamber of Commerce to 
Ralph Bradford, general manager, and 
William B. Barton, the labor relations 
specialist. 

W. Ellison Chalmers, recently placed 
in charge of the training program, ex- 
plained afterward that all sides empha- 
sized a desire for impartiality on the 
part of the conciliators. 

The various labor and management 
organizations outlined to the concil- 
iators their setup and their objectives. 

e Assignment by Industries—The Con- 
ciliation Service plans to spread the 
training down the line to all concilia- 
tors. Conferences will be held from time 
to time in each of the seven regions. 
Conciliators will be kept up to date on 
new laws, decisions, and interpretations 
which affect labor relations. 

Expert conciliators are being assigned 
to particular industries, as has already 
been done in rubber, textiles, and non- 
ferrous metals. 

But Director Warren is moving 
slowly, shifting personnel, to develop 
the strong, competent service demanded 
by both labor and management. 


FORD VOTE ORDERED 


Separate elections for 95 office cleri- 
cal and time study employees to deter- 


mine whether they wish to be repre- 


sented by the C.1.O. United 
& Professional Workers have 
ordered by the National Labor R 
Board for the Chicago assemb 
of Ford Motor Co. 


The order is interesting in th 
of (1) the Ford agreement wit 
C.1.0O. United Automobile \\ 
which states that the U.A.W. “\ 
attempt to organize” these and 


groups of Ford employees, and (2 


dy 


n 


ises of Walter P. Reuther, new U. 


president, to bring office workers 


automobile industry into the auto 


ers union. 


NLRB dismissed as_ irrelevant 


company’s contentions that the | 


was “encouraging, supporting and 
ticipating in” the drive of the 


workers union, allegedly in violati 


the contract, and that jurisdiction 1 
later be transferred to the UA 


C.LO. 


NWSB OK’S 65¢ WAGE 


Regardless of what comes 
Congress in the way of a hig! 


mum wage act, the Administration 


nigner 


thrown its support to a 65¢ hourly: 
mum through the National Wage 


bilization Board. 


In another broad order granting 


approval to certain type 


adjustments for price-relicf pup 


fs 
( 


NWSB has given advance blessit 


any wage rates up to 65¢ ; 
the equivalent in salary rat 
certain types of incentive or 
bonus payments, merit increa 
increases to correct intraplant 
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accordance with an employer's 
atid! plan. : 

»< in incentive or piece rates 
+ change in method, product, 
terial, design, or production 
intain the established relation- 
een carnings and effort. How- 
incentive or piece rates, bonus 
s. merit, progression, or length- 
“e increases, and increases to cor- 
nt inequities must follow a 
eect prior to Feb. 14. 

kt pattern to be preapproved by 
B was 15¢-an-hour increase 
son, Washington, California, 
Montana lumber industries. 


‘AY WAGE TRUCE 


pugh wage increases amounting 
an hour were awarded this week 
0,000 railroad workers by a tn- 
arbitration panel named under 
ational (Railway) Mediation Act, 
was every indication that the 
must be considered a truce and 
settlement of the workers’ bid 
igher wages (BW —Feb.23'46, 


rap 


tary 


nonoperating employees in 15 
swho had demanded 30¢-an-hour 
ses announced that they would 
to their agreement to accept the 
tion award, but would demand 
et wage boost as soon as it is 
cable. 

| the iemen and enginemen, conductors, 
withggwitchmen in three brotherhoods, 
Wogagpatties in the double arbitration 
“\ijmibedings, demanded $2.50 a day 


pnoperating unions protested that 
» Ugagvard was made “wholly arbitrarily” 
ors yqagput “consideration of the gross in- 
uto qs. between railroad wages and 

in other industries.””. Labor mem- 
vant on the panel, who accepted the 
-U Mfg igure with a protest, said other 
bers took the position that na- 
he @. Stabilization policy “precluded 
latiogmmeonsideration of such evidence.” 
nnggpokesmen for the railroads esti- 
U Age? the cost of the wage increase at 
000,000 annually, and said retro- 
¢ payments to Jan. 1 would total 
000,000. 


NPOWER SHORTAGE END 


iong'hough supply and demand factors 
he continental U.S. labor market 
not everywhere in balance, Dept. 
bor analyses this month revealed 
the over-all manpower shortage, 
i-year problem to the nation’s pro- 
me’ facilities, no longer existed. 
he latest monthly classification of 
r market areas in terms of man- 
ft supply, covering the 133 cities 
Population in excess of 75,000 or 
ich special employment problems 
oe shows only cai -Eiialhe “ait 
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Radio, electronic and radar equipment 
is necessarily delicate in construction 
and necessarily precise in its function- 
ing. The enormous recent advances, 
first made on paper, when translated 
into practice have almost invariably 
run into one major difficulty ... . 
vibrational interference. 


Gouded Rubber 
MOUNTINGS 


So, Lord, pioneer and leader in 
subduing the harmful forces of vibra- 
tion, has been called upon for a wide 
range of applications in this field. 
Where sucllie, outside vibration forces have been isolated at their 
source; vibration of component parts has been controlled; and deli- 
cate parts and instruments have been protected from outside inter- 
ference by isolation. 


Lord engineers, the most experienced in the field of vibration, 
have access to the greatest file of experimental data and case studies 
of practical experience in existence, and they have the largest assort- 
ment of mountings, all of exclusive Shear Type Bonded Rubber and 
every one engineered for the specific conditions it has to meet. 


The safety of passengers in the air, on land and sea; the 
pleasure of large audiences; the enjoyment of radio and television 
at home; all depend on the efficiency of communication systems, 
an efficiency which has been accomplished and continues to be 
pomee by constant consultation with Lord, HQVC (Headquarters 
or Vibration Control). 


Every genuine Lord Mounting 
rad . carries the name ‘‘LORD 
: embossed in the rubber or in 

raised letters on the forgings 


* BUY VICTORY BONDS * 


it TAKES BONDED RUBBER Ye Shear 10 ABSORE VIBRATION SALES REPRESENTATIVES =~ 
j NEWYORK - - 280 MADISON ave 
CHICAGO - $20 WN. MICHIGAN ave 
OETROIT - - 7310 WOODWARD ave 


SURBANK, CAL 
CameGiam SEP OC St mTaAT VES 
\. MAICWAT & POWER ENGINEL@ING CORP. LTO 
7 TORONTO. Camacas 


- 245 €. OLIVE ave 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY \ 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


~ 


Originators of Shear Type Bonded Rubber Mountings 
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RECLINING SEATS 


PARCEL RACKS 
GAGGAGE 


COMPARTMENT 


enoTs’ 


COMPARTMENT 


RADIO COMPARTMENT 


FORWARD CARGO HOLD 


Delta now adds two brilliant new 
luxury services to Southern skyways 
at regular fares. Between Chicago 
and Miami it’s the “ROCKET” 
Between Atlanta and Dallas - Fort 
W orth it’s the “COMET”. Both are 
express flights in fast, giant DC-4’s. 
On your next trip, specify space on 
the “Rocket” or “Comet” for faster 
travel in more spacious comfort. 


LADIES’ LOUNGE AN 


MEN'S LOUNGE 
PASSENGER ENTRANCE 


AFT CARGO HOLD 


N For Reservations 
. Call Your 


Travel Agen? 


listed as being in Group |, y 
tively stringent shortag:  <tjjj E 
Since the last survey. 4 mop 
Peoria, Ill., Richmond, 
ington, D. C., whicl 
Honolulu made up th 
listing in Group I, hav« 
as Group II cities, wh« 
and supply are in relat 


Other cities in Gr i” 
the total to 23, are: M 
Atlanta, Ga.; Rockford, |!) - For E: 
and Gary, Ind.; Fitchburg 4 Ay 
Bedford, Mass.; Manchester a; N 


Te 
mouth, N. H.; Syracuse. N, y. { 
iotte, Durham, and \\ instop.sii. 
N. C.; Dayton, Ohio; Chiarlestop, Stpy 
FE] Paso and Houston, | <x; } 
Roads, Va.; Milwauke« 
Wis. 

Sixty cities are place G: 
where the manpower sit I 
described as “‘Joose,”” and 49 ; 
IV, identified as having . 
power surplus. : 


P.S. 
The U.S. Supreme Court ha 


to hear an appeal from a d 
“superseniority’” in the case of A 
Fishgold, Brooklyn welder and 
serviceman (BW—Mar.3() 46. 
torney General Tom Clark vil 
the appeal for Fishgold and the 
tive Service Board. Hinging on 
sion is the question of vet« 

right to re-employment and t 
prewar jobs for one year despit 
seniority contract clauses 

Threats to the nation’s non! 
metal industry (BW—Mar.23'4 
lessened considerably wit! 
between Anaconda Copper C: 
C.1.0. Mine, Mill & Smelter Wot 
on an 184¢ hourly raise for 7 
ployees in Montana mills and s 
The settlement averted a strike 
industry as a whole, 30,000 
idle in copper, brass, and lead walk 

Strike of 75,000 C.I1.O. 
workers went into its twelfth wee 
Westinghouse plants, with nego! 
at a standstill. The company repeat 
wage offer already rejected by the 
(BW —Mar.2 3°46,p102), criticized 
port of federal mediators, asked 
of its entire wage structure. 

Progress toward settlements 3! 
& Towne Mfg. Co. plants (struck 
weeks) and International Harveste: 
erations was reported by feder 
diators. 

In Boston, the protracted tic: 
fishing boats (BW—Jan.26'46,p’ 
peared to be no nearer an end, ait! 
ship owners were showing con 
growing competition from fishing 
terests in Canada, Newfoundlan¢ 
Iceland. A labor dispute in G!o! 
processing plants last week 
New England’s fish famine. 
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die INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


NESS WEEK 
iL 6, 1946 


Despite the friction which continues to mar the early sessions of the 
United Nations Security Council in New York, it is now comparatively safe to 
plot your future business course on the basis that UNO will not break down. 


z 

The U.S.S.R., playing on the conviction that time works to Moscow’s 
advantage, will continue to balk many proposals. 

Britain, alarmed lest its international—as well as its domestic economic 
—position deteriorate further, will try to precipitate key issues as quickly as 
possible in the hope of winning better bargains now than later. 

The U. S., gradually becoming conscious of its responsibility to meet the 
challenge of a politically and economically aggressive Moscow as well as of 
the cantankerous problems of Empire posed by London, is beginning to 
marshal its powers and assume a more realistic leadership. 


& 
Real test of the Big Three’s ability to work together cooperatively has so 
far been better demonstrated at Berlin than in New York. 


This week’s joint announcement from the former Nazi capital of an 
Allied plan for the deindustrialization of Germany (page 109) proves that: 

(1) When provided with a specific pattern of operation, the American, 
Russian, and British authorities—no matter how divergent their ideologies and 
ultimate objectives—can reach a basic working agreement. 

(2) The U.S. has the power effectively to play the role of mediator 
between the extreme points of view likely very often to characterize the 
British and Soviet approaches to a problem. 


® 

In the case of the Reich, London—conscious of the importance of Ger- 
man industry to the economies of neighboring countries—demanded that 
German industry be geared to a steel output of nine to twelve million tons. 

The Soviet Union, suffering the repercussions of the Nazi invasion, 
demanded a draconian cutback to a steel production of three million tons. 

The plan revealed this week provides for a steel capacity of 7,500,000 
tons, with annual production limited to 5,800,000 tons—virtually the level 
sought initially by U. S. authorities (BW—Jan.5’46,p19). 

* 

Only the outline of the deindustrialization plan was revealed this week, 
but it provides world business with these measures of the probable interna- 
tional economic structure of the future: 

(1) Germany, instead of being the world’s second steel producer after 
the U. S., will now be outclassed also by the Soviet Union, Britain, France, and 
possibly Belgium. 

(2) Western Europe—especially France and Belgium—will be encour- 
aged (by U. S. loans and allocation of Reich reparations equipment) to absorb 
a large part of the former German capacity. 


e 

Individual business groups—in western Europe, the U.S.S.R., and the 
U. S.—are helping to reorient world business and gain exclusive possession 
of markets formerly dominated by various German industries: 

Diamond cutters who emigrated to the U. S., Brazil, and Palestine are 
vying for the diamond cutting tools in Germany, with the U. S. group momen- 
tarily holding the edge. 

France is in the lead with its bid for leadership in the optical glass and 
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instrument field, and will fight vigorously to prevent the export of any of 
this equipment to possible competitors. 

All western Europe—including Britain—will fight for the lion’s share 
of the rich Nazi chemical and pharmaceutical industry and former markets. 
o 

Despite mild efforts by the Control Council to prevent the pirating of 
German assets by unauthorized individuals or countries, the Reich has already 
been stripped of much of its best technical know-how. 


Picked up by highly trained members of the invading forces, many of 
Hitler’s most valuable trade secrets are now the property of individual manu- 
facturers around the world. 


One major problem in Washington today is to see that German patents 
be made freely available to anyone in any country who desires to use them. 


At home, this policy is being quietly undermined by some interests which, 
though unable to patent their findings, at least have the jump on their com- 
petitors in utilizing them. 

Abroad, especially in western Europe, the policy is being vigorously 
opposed by manufacturers who, as licensees of the German owners, enjoyed 
exclusive local production and distribution rights. 

* 

What specific German equipment will be offered as reparations, and 
how it will be allocated abroad, will not be known for sevéral months. 

On the basis of this week’s pattern for reducing German industry so that 
it will no longer be a war threat, Control Council teams are now inventorying 
individual plants and listing equipment. 

Before summer this list should be completed and made public. 

= 

Trade patterns are also due for changes in other parts of the world, but 
for far different reasons than in Germany. i 

In India, the government is establishing an Industrial Finance Corp., 
whose first duty will be to plan and finance on a regional basis a huge expan- 
sion of the country’s textile and cement industries. 

In Britain, J. Arthur Rank—burgeoning motion picture power—has 
acquired a half share in New Zealand's largest movie chain. 

In Holland, Dutch bulb growers, incensed over their inability to get 
shipping space to market this spring’s crop, salvaged one big allotment of 
choice bulbs and air expressed them to Moscow where they will be planted in 
one of the city’s largest parks—possibly stimulate sizable orders next year. 


* 
If you operate a factory in Britain, look for no big slash in taxes when 
the new budget is revealed on Apr. 9. 


It is possible that the excess-profits tax will be dropped, but this will 
happen only if the government, in its drive to force business to plow back 
profits, substitutes a tax on dividends or on profits not earmarked for re-equip- 


ment and development. 
o 


And if you compete with British imports, note the significance of a U. S. 
Court of Customs ruling this week that the British sales tax can no longer 
legitimately be counted a part of the dutiable value of an imported article. 


This especially improves the competitive position of British manufactur- 
ers of china, silk, and leather goods. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 6, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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d plans for the postwar German 
ny have finally been revealed. 
paps the most important thing 
the plan is the fact that, starting 
idely divergent proposals, the 
partite Control Council emerged 
‘concrete and—it is hoped—work- 
nclusion. 
lan will result in a reduction 
over-all level of industry (ex- 
¢ building and building mate- 
0 between 50% and 55% of the 
evel. 
¢ Categories—Proposed levels of 
tion are to be achieved by 1949, 
ch in many cases the goal is now 
easy reach. Import and export 
are established for 1949. Unem- 
ett of between 2,000,000 and 
000 is anticipated as a result of 
curtailments, but will not 
arily continue beyond the adjust- 
ears. 
ustries have been neatly filed in 
categories: (1) prohibited; (2) re- 
Ki to specific output, and subject 
jitling down to size by reparations; 
3) industries given 1949 produc- 
gets, or to be encouraged to pro- 
|| blast for the home market and 
rt. 
ned~Prohibited industries include 
ose directly related to war: syn- 
gas, oil, rubber, and ammonia; 
md taper roller bearings; heavy 
ine tools of certain types; heavy 
\; primary aluminum; magnesium; 
jum; vanadium produced from 
radioactive materials; hydrogen 
de above 50% strength; specific 
emicals and gases; wal radio trans- 
hg equipment. For the time being 
of these products are being man- 
bed under supervision to meet do- 
needs until imports can be ob- 
ped ar for. 
tricted—Steel, nonferrous metals, 
icals, dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, 
nthetic fibers are to be restricted. 
ill be the machine-tool, heavy- 
‘ering, and heavy electroengineer- 
cilities. 
stricted—Production of coal and 
are to be unrestricted, with min- 
| rather than maximum targets. 
in the limits of available resources, 
lowing industries have been given 
rein: furniture and woodwork, 
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Justrial Fate of Germany 


Control Council cuts over-all production goals to about 
938 level. Many industries are barred altogether and others 
harp curtailment. Wide unemployment is foreseen. 


glass and ceramics, bicycles, and small 
motorbikes. 

Highlights of the production pian are 
as follows: 

Steel—Production is limited to 5,800,- 
000 metric tons, capacity to 7,500,000 
metric tons—to be obtained from the 
oldest German mills. Newer plants will 
be dismantled. At the war peak, Ger- 
many had 25,000,000-ton capacity and 
production of 21,500,000 tons. 

Automotive—Production is set at 40,- 
000 passenger cars, 40,000 trucks, and 
10,000 motorcycles. In 1937, Germany 
produced 331,000 units in these three 
categories. 

Tractors—Production is set at 4,000 
light road tractors and 10,000 agricul- 
tural tractors. 

Coal—Production is set at 155,000,- 
000 metric tons “coal equivalent” (in- 
cluding considerable tonnage of brown 


SOVIET TIRES ROLL 


Trucks carrying new tires roll out 
from a tire factory at Yaroslavl—some 
to help equip the millions of cars and 
trucks called for by the new Soviet 
Five-Year Plan. Though other rubber 
is available, probably the largest local 
source is still kok-saghyz, cousin to 
the dandelion, which Russia devel- 
oped as a wartime source of rubber 
(BW —]ul.18’42,p62). 


coal). in 1937, Germany produced 
about 228,000,000 metric tons, com- 
prised of 187,000,000 tons of coal, and 
about the same quantity of brown coal 
(equivalent to 41,000,000 tons of hard 
coal). From the anticipated coal output, 
45,000,000 tons will be for export. 

Potash—Production is set at 100% of 
1938 output, or about 2,000,000 metric 
tons. 

Cement—Production is set at 8,000,- 
000 tons. In 1938 Germany produced 
15,600,000 metric tons. 

Electric power—Capacity is set at 
9,000,000 kilowatts. In 1937 German 
capacity was about 22,000,000 kw. 

Textile fibers—Output is set at 665, 
000 metric tons, of which 20% will be 
allocated to export. In the years before 
the war Germany imported about 400, 
000 tons of cotton and produced 450, 
000 tons of rayon fiber. 

Pulp and paper—Production will aim 
at a figure of 2,129,000 tons, of which 
400,000 tons will be exported. German 
paper production in 1937 was 2,836,- 
000 metric tons. 

Rubber—Consumption is set at 50,000 
tons—20,000 tons from reclaimed mat« 
rials, and 30,000 tons from imports 
Germany had 100,000 tons of syntheti: 
capacity which will not be used. 

Railroad equipment—Output will in- 
clude 30,000 freight cars, 1,350 pas 
senger coaches, and 400 baggage cars 
Locomotive works will be engaged sole] 
in repair work until some later date 
when new production is approved. 

Exports—Volume is set at 3,000,000, 

000 reichsmarks (of 1936 value) in 1949, 
with imports of the same magnitude 
In 1936 German imports totaled 4,210, 
000,000 reichsmarks against exports of 
4,768,000,000 reichsmarks. 
e Big Cutbacks—Other industries with 
multifarious output have been cut back 
to set percentages of prewar production 
(1938) as valued in 1936 reichsmarks 
The machine-tool industry is to retain 
only 11.4% of its 1938 capacity, and 
the type of tools produced will be 
strictly limited. 

Heavy engineering industries will be 
cut back to 31% of 1938 capacity—in- 
cluding production of heavy mining 
equipment, boilers and turbines, prime 
movers, compressors, and turboblowers 
Other mechanical engineering (includ- 
ing production of construction equip- 
ment, textile machinery, and other 
small tools and consumer-goods equip- 
ment) will be cut back to 50% of 1938 
capacity. 

Electroengineering production capac- 
ity is to be cut back to half of the 1938 
level, but capacity to produce heavy elec- 
trical equipment is trimmed to 30% of 
1938. 

e Partly Accomplished—A part of the 
job of whittling German economic 
might down to peacetime size has al- 
ready been accomplished—through the 
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award of a large slice of eastern Ger- 
many to Poland, and through prelim- 
inary reparations removals from the 
four occupation zones by the four oc- 
cupying authorities. 

Although no acknowledgment is 
made in the Berlin communique out- 
lining the proposals approved by the 
Control Council, the final decisions are 
the same, or nearly the same, as those 
recommended months ago (BW—Jan.5 
'46,p19) by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration in a report prepared by 
Henry Fowler. 


Quest for Fuel 


With 40% of its manpower 
engaged in fuel industries, the 
U.S.S.R. renews work in under- 
ground coal gasification. 


\fIOSCOW—Until atomic energy is 
harnessed for industrial use, fuel re- 
mains overwhelmingly the most impor- 
tant source of energy, and scientists will 
continue to seek new ways and means 
to obtain it in cheap and easily trans- 
portable forms. Hence the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences’ recent establish- 
ment of a commussion to resume re- 
search in the. underground gasification 
of coal. 

(he importance of the commission’s 

work is evidenced by the fact that nearly 
40 of all Soviet railway freight in 
ton-miles is taken up by fuel, while 
nearly 40% of all Soviet: workers in 
large-scale industry are engaged in the 
fuel industry. 
@An Old Idea—The idea of under- 
ground gasification of coal was first ad- 
vanced by a Russian scientist, Dmitri I. 
\icndeleyev, more than 50 years ago. 
It was then studied by the British chem- 
ist, Sir William Ramsay, and taken up 
by Lenin, who believed the process 
might revolutionize all industry. 

In 1936 underground gasification was 

initiated at Gorlovka in the Donbas. 
Successful experiments were also con- 
ducted in Kuznetsk, western Siberia, 
and in the Moscow coal basin. Con- 
struction of coal gasification stations was 
begun at Lisichansk and Kurakhovo— 
both in the Donbas—but the war pre- 
vented their completion. 
e Gasification Methods—There are sev- 
eral methods of underground coal gasifi- 
cation, but all need improvement. At 
Gorlovka coal was fired and air was 
pumped underground. Gas and_ by- 
products were collected and trans- 
ported through pipes coming to the 
surface at the other end of the seam. 
It is claimed that between 80% and 
90% of the coal is utilized bv this 
method, compared with 60 by con- 
ventional mining methods. 
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SUPERMARKETS SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


Now nearly complete, Mexico’s first supermarket (above) will soon inj 
neighbors below the border in the intricacies of serve-yourself marke 
First of a chain of ten, the store in the Chapultepec Heights district of Mé 
City was built by the municipality according to blueprints copied from si 
U.S. shops (BW—Mar.16'40,p112). Super Mercados S.A., whose capit 
entirely subscribed by Mexicans, will rent the building from the municiy 
claims that it will sell groceries 10% to 15% cheaper than other st 


Another Soviet academician’s success CAN A D A 


in obtaining inexpensive oxygen in liq- 
uid as well as gaseous form has gained 
support for the -use of liquid oxygen 
(over fan-blown air) in the underground ° 
gasification of coal. The Nevsky Ma- Farmers Benefit 
chine-Building plant will commence 


serial production this year of 30-ton Guaranteed British ma 
turbo-compressors for making liquid 


oxygen. for animal products will helg 


The Russians also hope to work out reduce Canadians’ traditio 
methods for the underground gasifica- 


tion of combustible shales, which are dependence on wheat @Xpd 
common in the Soviet Union. 
kets for Canada’s war-boomed ex 


CZECH INDUSTRY AGENCIES of meat, dairy products, and cggs 


The Czech Minister of Industry has following quickly on the heels 
published in the Official Gazette the recently concluded Canadian-br 
new government agencies which will $1,250,000,000 loan, after mont! 
manage nationalized enterprises. In all, _ polite hints from London that c 
eleven agencies will control that many were essential if such purchases 
sectors of the national economy: metal _ to continue. 
and engineering, chemical, glass, paper Contracts signed last weck ass 
and cellulose timber, textile, ceramics, large British take as far ahead 
and leather and rubber industries, along for several Canadian anima 
with mines, power plants, and foundries. | and commit probably as muc 

Each group bears the tag “national of the loan. 
enterprise” in its title: for instance, @ Ham and Bacon—Most in 
Czechoslovak Mines, National Enter- the commodities covered by 
prise. The directorates of each industry tracts are ham and_ bacon, 
will sit in Prague, co-ordination center counted for $115,000,000 of ¢ 
of the national reconstruction effort. $1,033,000,000 trade with 


OTTAWA—Guaranteed Britis! 
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e United States Rubber Company writes its 
nation-wide salary payroll on 


it its thousands of salaried employees 
d through most of the States of the 
marae, the United States Rubber Com- 
hely faced a complex payroll problem. 
' careful consideration a centralized 
ditiofl was set up in the New York office 
x 0mm National payroll machines. 
br some time now, this unit has been 
ng and distributing the thousands of 
td States Rubber Company’s weekly, 
{ monthly, and monthly salary checks. 
-Brl# National payroll machines not only 
possible the speedy and ‘efficient 
aration and distribution of salary 
ks, but also collect and record the 
sary tax figures. In addition, tax 
rs are prepared with these same 
PuUNCS 


ational payroll systems produce a 


king business easier for the American businessman 


payroll check which shows in printed fig- 
ures the gross amount of pay, specific 
amount of each deduction, and net amount 
of check. They also produce a complete 
payroll summary and adetailed employees’ 
earning record with the same printed data 
showing currently to date figures for tax 
purposes. On industrial payrolls, National 
machines can be used for distribution of 
labor costs by department and job. 


There is a National accounting machine 
for every plan of industrial payroll ac- 
counting—large or small—and for all 
types of accounting in other businesses as 
well. Let a National representative exam- 
ine your needs and make recommenda- 
tions, without cost or obligation to you. 
The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Notional payroll machines in the New York office 
of the United States Rubber Company. 


Wialional 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACC »« ING MACHINES 


Give Orders .. . Ask Questions 
Get Action... with FLEXIFONE! 
Push a button and talk—you instantly 
reach key men and departments! New 
streamlined styling—latest electronic 
features. For free FLEXIFONE folder, 
write Dept. B41, Operadio Mfg. Co., 

St. Charles, OL 


OPERADIo 
FLEXIF ONE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


cement 


FLOORS . as sided 
as they are beautiful 


An original floor design and deep, rich 
Moultile colors contribute materially to the 
beauty of this bank interior. And the 
beauty lasts! Moultile colors never fade 
and show no signs of wear, because colors 
and texture are uniform throughout the 
thickness of the material. Moultile is foot- 
easy, quiet . . . and economical. Write for 
samples to: THOS. MOULDING FLOOR 
MFG. CO., 165 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
(1) IL 


THOS. MOULDING 


Flexible—Reinforced 
MASTER ASPHALT TILE 
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1944. Britain has agreed to accept all 
the ham and bacon Canada can ship 
during 1946, 1947, and 1948, while 
Canada has pledged itself to supply a 
minimum of 350,000,000 Ib. this year 
and next and a minimum of 400,000, 
000 Ib. in 1948. 

These minimum guarantees may well 
be exceeded, since shipments to Brit- 
ain in 1944 totaled 755,000,000 Ib. and 
the British requested 600,000,000 Ib. 
in 1945. Under the new agreement, 
—_ through 1947 have been raised 
y an amount equal to about $3 per 
hog, and are set at $25 per cwt. f.0.b. 

ane ence 9 For 1948, prices are to be 

not less than the previous contract 
price of $22.50 per cwt. 
e Cheese and Eggs—The present con- 
tract for cheese exports to Britain, which 
have been running about $25, 000,000 
yearly, is to be continued to Mar. 30, 
1949. Sale of 1,750,000 cases of shell 
eggs and 5,000 tons of dried eggs is 
assured for 1947, at prices which are 
set in the existing contract for 1946. 

Britain agreed further to absorb all 
available Canadian beef and mutton 
through 1948, though the price has 
not yet been settled. Finally, Britain 
will take 3,000 tons of milk powder in 
1946, and at least 600,000 cases a year 
of evaporated milk in the next two 
years. 

e New Hope—These contracts offered 
new hope to Canadian farmers, accus- 
tomed before the war to export chiefly 
wheat. In the past few years, many 
farmers shifted to coarse grains, and 
began to feed hogs or to increase their 


Canada’s booming gold camp at Yel- 
lowknife, Northwest Territories, is to 
get new powcr and its first road to the 
outside world as the result of a plan 
backed by private interests and by the 
federal and provincial governments. 
For about $5,000,000 a 25,000-hp. 
hydro system will be built. A $2 mil- 
lion road, to be finished in 1947, will 
connect Peace River with Hay River, 
on the shore of Great Slave Lake. 
Power will be developed in three 
stages: first, a dam and 7,500-hp. 
plant; second, another dam and a 
7,500-hp. expansion of plant; and 
finally, a third dam and a 10,000-hp. 
plant. Federal authorities will install 
power facilities, but private firms will 
put up their own transmission lines. 
So far the gold camp has received 
power from a 4,700-hp. plant of Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
When new power is available, Giant 
Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., will 
put $1,100,000 into lines to its camp. 


ARCTIC POWER 


Canada plans hydro stati, 
and road for new go d disp, 


e ‘Yellowknife 


EW_ROAD 


Peace River faa] 


Peace River 


\ 
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VER 


Static 
4 dist, 


reRRit? 
— a 
ERTA 


ytput. \hile the Dominion’s 
stput expanded less than 20% 
‘44 compared with recent pre- 
. gat crops rose nearly 50% and 
cvests more than doubled. 
new feed grain went omy for 
roducts important to the new 
P export trade : bacon and ham, 
and eggs. Eighty- -five percent 
nos were produced than before, 
yore cheese. Egg output rose 
from 242,000,000 doz. in 1940 
900,000 doz. in 1945. 
Assurance—Now, with guar- 
markets in Britain (by far the 
yaa customer for Canada’s 
x), the Dominion’s farmers 
tinue in the postwar world their 
shift to the higher-valued ani- 
ucts. Good markets will last 
pon 1948. What happens 
t, when Danish and U. S. com- 
are again in full swing, seems 
small and distant threat. 
mmment officials here hope the 
esification can be maintained 
aly. No longer would the 
mds of the western prairies be 
completely destitute if wheat 
tumble to depression lows. The 
ent counts on an awareness of 
atives to keep farmers recon- 
» the continued price ceilings 
hold their returns below those 
in the U.S. 


SCOTIA RESEARCH 


IFAX—Industrial research is to 


2, jertaken by the Nova Scotia Re- 


] 


WA 


. 6, 


Foundation, a new organization 
t » announced by the provincial 
ure. With $1 million, the foun- 
will conduct research into mat- 
ecting provincial industries. It 
prk closely with the National Re- 
Council at Ottawa. 
foundation will investigate the 
industry, for which improved 
ds of catching, curing, and proc- 
will be sought. A similar program 
ty is planned for the agricultural 
mes. 
research work the foundation 
0 on forestry and lumbering will 
ent that of a proposed forest 
school, =“ Ww po Apr. | at 
icton, N. B 
> and paper, and lumber indus- 
f New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 
id the governments of the two 
s, are jointly financing this un- 
g, which is to be under the 
in of the University of New 
rick and located on its 6 sq. mi. 
berland. 
equipped sawmill is part of the 
and present plans are to cut 200,- 
. ft. measure of sawlogs and 1,200 
of pulpwood and’ other- corded 
S « year while the students are 
l usiness. 
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So many products 
new and redesigned 
— are coming to the buyers eyes 
with that important quality, 
the quality of SERVICE, re- 
maining improved. 
It is here that confidence between 
buyer and seller can be established 
VISUALLY. The ETL mark of in- 
dependent periodic testing supplies 
confidence in a worthy product. 


Write for brochure showing products 
so marked . . . successfully sold. 


Electrical Testing Laboratories, , Inc. 


2 East End Av at 79th St. * New York 


Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


& 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the stock of 
the Company, pay able April 30, 1946 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 15, 1946. 


MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES WANTED 


Midwestern manufacturer is seeking a well financed 
concern interested in large scale sub-contracting of 
approximately one million dollars per year. Facili- 
ties should include automatic screw machines, six- 
spindle drill presses, milling machines, turret lathes, 
and adequate assembly provisions. Must have buy- 
ing history of steel tubing and malleable castings. 
inquiries will be handled in confidence. 


BOX 499, BUSINESS WEEK 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicego 11, Ill. 


iS YOUR PRODUCT represented 
in the SOUTHWEST? 
We have 14 years experience and an airplane to 
speed our experienced sales staff to any point 300 
miles radius of Shreveport to sell your merchandise 
en commission basis. Insure future sales by con- 
tacting us NOW. Write, wire or phone 

ROBERTSON BROKERAGE CO. 
443 Slattery Bivd. Shreveport, La. 
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Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ......173.4 173.1 165.3 134.4 
Railroad ....... 63.1 64.3 62.2 49.9 
eee . 90.9 90.9 87.4 60.7 
Bonds 
Industrial ......124.5 124.6 1244 123.2 
Railroad ....... 120.2 1199 1196 1149 
ee 115.8 115.7 116.0 116.4 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Market Surprises Street 


Following a quite lengthy string of 

quict, selective, and often irregularly 
higher, daily trading sessions, the stock 
market on Wednesday of this week 
graphically disclosed the return of a 
noticeable amount of the “profitable” 
vigor which had been consistently dis- 
played until the February “Bowles mar- 
ket” disrupted the continuity of that 
trend. 
e Widely Scattered Gains—Spurred on 
by activity approaching the 1,600,000- 
share mark (an unusual sight lately), 
and almost 600,000 shares in the last 
hour alone, few stocks failed to join in 
the Wednesday parade to higher levels. 
By the time the gong closed New York 
Stock Exchange proceedings that day, 
gains running as high as $5 in some in- 
stances were widely scattered through 
the list. 

The star performers, however, were 
the industrial and utility share groups. 
Gains registered by the latter, for exam- 
ple, sent the Dow-Jones stock price 


average to a new post-| 
their strength confirme: 
that Wall Street gener: de, 
appointment over Mon de 
the North American ( q 
lived to see that pa 
company matter finally « 
and for all. 

e Rails on Uptrend—| = 
the industrials was sufficicnt) 
erase all but about four poiy 
almost 21-point loss the !)-] jn 
fered during the Februa 
Particularly gratifying, t 
vestment type buying witnessed ; 
group and the preponderince of 
ence that day for the 
issues. 

The hitherto lagging tail 
didn’t do so well as the other ty 
groups. However, they didn't 
badly, nonetheless, an 
gains were plentiful in that 
of the list. Also, strangely cnoug! 
greatest display of strength was ¢ 
after the market had heard report 
the wage increases about to be g 
would hike the carriers’ annual ¢ 
ing costs by the st aggcr 7" 
$584,000,000 (page 103). W. 
e Street Surprised—The _ intensi 
Wednesday's upswing surprised 
brokers since Wall Street general 
rather expected, at best, only “t 
markets,” pending some definite ¢ 3 
cation of some of the clouds noggy™ ph 
the horizon. ing, f 

However, it hasn’t made the ygpecr te 
preponderantly bullish as yet ovegmmpatter 
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m price trend. The Street, for 
ing, first wants to see investor 
yder reaction to the string of poor 
ater industrial earnings state- 
xpected before long. 


oose Hangs High 


utment store sales are largely 
ed by the national trend of pre- 
salaries and industrial payrolls. 
ey particularly reflect the por- 
f such cash income currently 
to the lower income groups, 
i relatively big slice of spendable 
always quickly finds its way into 
hannels. 

ty of department stores thus 
tends to zoom early, and swiftly, 
prosperous times; sales likewise 
decline on the first warning of 
ble retreat from favorable eco- 
conditions. 
tile Issues—Price movements of 
nent store stocks, as a result, are 
nd more volatile than the aver- 
ustrial issue. ‘They are also tra- 
lly among the first to reach their 
furing bull markets, as well as the 
) lose their bloom when storm 
eS appear. 

se of investor fears over wartime 
indise shortages, etc., the group 
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did very poorly in the early war years. 
By April, 1942, Standard & Poor's 
weekly department store stock price in- 
dex had tumbled 68% under its ay 
high (its 1932-37 bull market peak) t 

a new nine-year low, a worse aeutne 
than that of industrial stocks gener: ally. 

Many of the early fears proved un- 
founded. Despite decreasing quality and 
mounting shortages in many usual lines, 
the department stores proved their abil- 
ity to secure enough merchandise to 
supply the huge increase in patronage 
soon engendered by war-swollen os 
comes. Sales were boosted also by 
wartime tendency to favor high- fi 
goods and an avid appetite generally for 
even the most expensive ersatz goods. 
e Among Market Leaders—As a result, 
by 1945 department store sales had ex- 
panded some 91% above their 1937 
level. Net earnings were almost double 
those of 1937, despite the trade’s ex- 
treme vulnerability to high tax rates. Fi- 
nances have similarly disclosed substan- 
tial strengthening. 

Stock market participants weren't 

slow to recognize what was going on. 
Department store issues quickly became 
one of the leaders in the bull market 
move that started in 1942. From a 
much favored war baby, also, they soon 
turned into a popular peacetime favor- 
ite, following V-J Day (chart). 
e Sales Hold Up W ell—Responsible for 
the great enthusiasm shown of late for 
such issues has been the w ay postwar 
department store sales have been ex- 
ceeding even the most optimistic pre- 
dictions. Despite earlier fears, the re- 
conversion period has brought no lessen- 
ing of consumer buying. 

Instead, retail sales since V-J Day 
have been expanding considerably. And 
1946 volume is expected to reach brand- 
new highs under the impact of rising 
employment at higher wage rates, lower 
war bond purchases, war-swollen savings 
accounts, and gradually increasing sup- 
plies of merchandise to meet the pentup 
demands for all types of goods. 

Department store earnings, with the 

excess-profits tax eliminated, are sim- 
ilarly expected to rise sharply, even 
though operating charges will be lifted 
by higher wages and merchandise costs, 
the need to reinstate many customer 
services, and other factors. More liberal 
dividends are also looked for in view of 
the financial strength acquired in recent 
years and the trade’s conservative war- 
time disbursements to stockholders. 
e Near 1929 Peak—That’s why most 
Wall Streeters still think favorably of 
selective members of the group as in- 
teresting speculative mediums for hold- 
ing during coming months, despite the 
fact that S. & P's department store 
price index has already risen 492% 
above its 1942 low, some 88% above its 
1937 high, and is only 12% or so below 
the 1929 peak. 
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THE TREND 


CONFUSING THE MINIMUM WAGE ISSUE 


What can be done to cure a lot of our statesmen in 
Washington of the illusion that the way to avoid 
depression later is to increase the supply of funds in the 
hands of consumers now? 

Unless something is done to scotch it, this illusion, a 
hardy hangover of an obsolete line of economic thought 
developed during the depression of the 30’s, could bring 
on, via the boom-bust route, the depression of which 
it is erroneously conceived to be a preventive. The rea- 
son, of course, is that every bit of new purchasing power 
created now adds to the already great risk that we shall 
have a wild inflation and land deep in the economic 
doldrums when it has run its disastrous course. 


© One of the latest manifestations of the illusion that we 
can inoculate against future depression by increasing 
the supply of consumers’ funds now is to be found in the 
report of a majority of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion & Labor, advocating that the federal minimum wage 
be increased and given broader application than it now 
has. Along with a variety of other arguments in favor of 
such a course, the report contends that “raising minimum 
wages to 65¢ now [70¢ in two years and 75¢ in four 
years] is insurance against business failures and catastro- 
phic unemployment later.” Such an increase (from 40¢), 
runs the argument, will create purchasing power needed 
to keep business going full steam ahead “once reconver- 
sion is completed and goods are flowing freely.” 

That more prosperity can be created at any time by 
pumping more purchasing power into the hands of con- 
sumers, as opposed to creating purchasing power by pro- 
ducing things, is a proposition which the New Deal 
never succeeded in demonstrating convincingly in spite 
of much trying. But even if it is granted that under some 
circumstances there might be something in it, there is 
certainly less than nothing in the argument that pros- 
perity can be increased by creating more consumer pur- 
chasing power at the very time when the presence of 
too much, and the menace of disastrous inflation that 
it entails, creates the nation’s most serious economic 
problem. 


© Unfortunately, the problem of putting federal legis- 
lators right on what should be this axiomatic proposition 
is complicated by the fact that they have been misled 
by those upon whom they have a right to rely for tech- 
nical guidance. For example, in arguing for the federal 
minimum wage adjustments advocated by the Senate 
committee majority report which has been quoted, Ches- 
ter Bowles, who was still OPA Administrator at the 
time (Nov. 2, 1945), told the committee that “everybody 
knows that today our main problem is the development 
of sufficient buying power to absorb the huge amount 
of goods we are capable of producing.” 
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At the very time Bowles was unburdening hing 
this nonsense “our main economic problein” wa, 
has remained, that of preventing too much: buying 
from sending us zooming off on a ruinous coy 
inflation—a fact which Bowles himself stressed , 
weeks later when he told the National Assn. of y 
facturers that “today it is generally recognized that 
tionary pressures are at record levels.” 

Perhaps the kindest thing to say about this selj 
dating intellectual performance is that Bowles was 
pletely mixed up. Alas, however, a more tq 
observation may be that Bowles has been courting 
cal office in Connecticut, and letting his work a, 
administrator be tempered accordingly. At any mi 
that is an unjust observation, he can demonstrate asp 
by correcting his completely cockeyed technical 
mony on the economics of minimum wage legislatig 


@ We are not here arguing that, because upward rey 
of the federal minimum wage in the magnitudes \ 
discussed in Congress would add to already inflatiog 
pressure, it should, therefore, be abandoned forthy 
On the contrary, controlling considerations of ¢ 
seem to us to dictate that, even at the expense of ad 
inflationary pressure, wages at the bottom of the 
should be upped in about the same proportion as{ 
have been boosted generally. 

However, when the nation’s No. 1 economic pro 
is that of controlling inflation, there seems to us ti 
much less of a case for going out of the way to compl 
it by expanding the coverage of the federal minim 
wage, as the Senate committee majority would 
And we can see less than no case at all for providing 
the pending legislation does, that future increases in 
minimum wage rate should be governed by a rigid \ 
lative timetable. In its ignoring of the inevitable u 
tainties about the economic future, that seems to 
approach the peak in obscurantism. 


@ In its ostrichlike quality, however, that perfo 
is topped by what has been done in pretending 1 
the inflationary potentialities of the minimum ¥ 
legislation do not exist. There may, as we have 
gested, be valid reasons why the risks involved in ina 
ing these potentialities should be taken, even if sud 
course run counter to what should certainly be thes 
eral policy of postponing all actions creating large 
umes of new purchasing power until the tremen 
pressure exerted by that which already exists has s 
sided. In taking such a course, however, we should§ 
squarely up to the inflationary significance of wh 
being done. Only by keeping the books on iniia 
straight can we have a chance of solving the oversha 
ing problem involved. 
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